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EDITORIALS 


TN  presenting  the  June  issue  of  the 
■*■  "Arguenot"  to  its  interested  readers, 
we  know  that  you  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  far  the  largest  which  the 
Norwood  High  School  has  yet  published. 
The  present  size  of  the  magazine  gives 
ample  proof  of  our  progress  during  the 
past  year,  and  shows  us  that  we  have 
not  worked  in  vain. 

Those  of  us  on  the  editorial  staff  and 
in  the  student  body  who  will  so  soon 
leave  Norwood  High  School,  wish  to  say 
that  as  loyal  alumni  we  shall  always  look 
with  critical  yet  loving  eyes  upon  the 
"Arguenots"  to  come.  We  shall  expect 
great  improvements,  and  the  only  way 
they  may  be  obtained  is  by  the  continued 
effort  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  school. 
See  to  it,  student-bodies  to  come,  that 
you  are  not  found  wanting!  May  you 
find  as  much  joy  in  your  larger  achieve- 
ments as  we  have  in  our  small  ones! 


In  Defence  of  the  Juniors 

It  is  easy  to  fall  but  hard  to  get  up. 
The  Juniors  have  fallen,  partially  through 


their  own  mistakes  and  partially  through 
the  prejudices  of  the  other  classes. 

Someone  has  to  be  the  "goat"  of  every 
school  and  the  lot  usually  falls  on  the 
Freshman.  It  fell  hard  on  the  Class  of 
'24  in  their  first  year  because  of  the 
Freshman  Social.  Last  year  there  were 
no  Freshmen,  due  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Junior  High  system,  so  that  again  the 
Class  of  twenty-four  bore  the  burden. 
Now  that  we  are  Juniors,  it  just  seems 
natural  for  folks  to  keep  on  blaming  us 
for  everything.  But,  Sophs,  look  out! 
We  are  shifting  the  load.  We  are  chang- 
ing, and  soon  both  the  upper  and  lower 
classmen  will  realize  that  the  Juniors, 
with  their  orators,  debaters,  singers, 
musicians,  athletes  and  "math,  sharks," 
have  been  shining  right  along,  but  their 
beams  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  the 
fog  of  prejudice  and  scorn  which  has  en- 
shrouded them  for  almost  three  years. 
This  fog  is  now  being  lifted  by  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  self-confidence  and 
"pep,"  and  when  it  entirely  disappears, 
schoolmates,  put  on  your  Sun  Goggles 
if  you  value  your  eyes. 

CO.  CONNOR. 
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rliatt  Are  Yon  (Going  to  Do 


H  \\ 7"HAT  are  you  going  to  do?" 
▼  ▼  That  is  the  question  you  may 
hear  from  almost  any  member  of  the 
Senior  class  now.  Very  few  have  any 
idea  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they 
graduate.  For  those  who  have  not,  there 
are  three  things  to  be  considered. 

The  first  one  is,  pick  out  a  vocation 
that  appeals  to  you.  No  one  can  put  his 
best  into  something  that  he  does  not  like. 
For  instance,  if  you  hate  the  very  thought 
of  spending  your  life  teaching  children 
who  do  not  want  to  be  taught,  do  not 
let  anything  under  the  heavens  drive 
you  to  Normal  School.  So  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  choose  a  vocation 
which  you  like. 

The  second  thing  is  to  take  up  some- 
thing you  can  do  and  do  well.  If  you 
simply  cannot  solve  a  problem  in  physics 
or  algebra,  do  not  choose  to  be  an  engi- 


neer. Already  there  are  too  many  round 
pegs  in  square  holes  and  every  person 
who  chooses  to  do  something  he  or  she  is 
unfitted  for,  adds  to  the  already  too  large 
number  of  inefficient  workers. 

The  third  thing  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  other  two.  Be  determined  to 
finish  what  you  start  to  do.  If  you  really 
want  to  do  a  thing,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  you  unless  it  is  your  lack  of  will 
power.  If  you  want  to  succeed  and  ad- 
vance you  will  have  to  have  grit  and  will 
power  enough  to  stick  to  it  through 
every  thing  that  may  possibly  come  up. 
Many  people  with  plenty  of  ability  fail 
because  they  lack  will  power,  but  there 
is  no  need  for  one  of  you  to  be  among  this 
number. 

So  when  you  are  picking  out  your  vo- 
cation, abide  by  these  rules  and  you 
cannot  go  wrong. 

MARY  MEADE,  '23. 


Am  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Hike  Gray  Family 


IT  was  May,  and  the  eternal  question 
"Where  to  spend  the  summer?"  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
American  families.  The  Grays  were  not 
exceptions.  In  fact  there  had  been 
little  else  but  heated  discussion  and  argu- 


ments concerning  the  location  and  fea- 
tures of  their  summer  abode  for  weeks. 

Mr.  Gray  wished  a  place  in  the  moun- 
tains about  a  ten  minute  walk  from  a 
golf  course.  He  was  met  with  decided 
opposition,   however,   by    eight-year-old 
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Marie,  and  three-year-old  John,  who 
both  insisted  upon  the  beach.  To  quote 
John:  "Nithe,  warm  othean  and  pwetty, 
white  thand.  I  can  thail  my  boat,  and 
paddle  my  feet  and  build  fire-enthines 
in  the  thand — "  But  the  ideas  of  father, 
Marie,  and  John  were  laughed  to  scorn 
by  William,  just  eighteen  and  the  man  of 
the  house  in  his  own  estimation. 

"Say,  you  people  give  me  a  cramp! 
Always  thinking  about  what  you  can  do 
for  excitement.  Why  don't  you  get 
back  to  nature?  Now  my  idea  is  a  camp 
on  a  lake  somewhere  up  in  the  Maine 
woods  where  a  fellow  can  go  hunting, 
and  fishing,  and  canoeing,  and  break 
trails,  and — oh,  everything.  Regular 
simple  life, — you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Oh  my  deahl"  protested  sixteen-year 
old  Janet.  "How  could  you  think  of 
such  a  thing,  Willie?  Why  just  imagine 
— no  dance-halls,  no  movies,  no — why  it's 
preposterous]"  And  highly  elated  at  hav- 
ing gotten  out  the  big  word  safely  and  in 
an  extremely  off-manner,  she  sauntered 
over  to  the  mirror,  ostensibly  to  put  on 
her  hat,  but  really  to  see  if  the  freckles 
on  her  nose  showed  too  badly. 

"Don't  try  any  of  you  'my  deans'  on 
me, — save  them  for  somebody  that'll 
appreciate  them!" 

And  so  the  battle  raged,  with  Mrs. 
Gray  putting  in  an  occasional  word  to 
the  effect  that  she  insisted  upon  running 
water  and  electricity,  and  beyond  that 
didn't  care  what  they  had.  (All  the 
while  privately  wishing  that  she  could 
stay  at  home  and  have  a  real  rest.) 

And  then  one  day,  the  miraculous  hap- 
pened. Mrs.  Gray  found  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  which  suited  every- 
body!    It  read  as  follows: 

"For  Rent — Up-to-date  cottage  in  fine 
locality.  All  modern  improvements. 
Eight  rooms,  fire-place.  Situated  among 
pine  trees  within  sight  of  ocean.     Golf- 


course  near.  Two  miles  from  large  fresh 
water  lake.  Excellent  neighbors.  Ap- 
ply to  F.  A.  Blakie,  Springfield ,  M 

It  was  greeted  by  shouts  of  approval 
from  the  entire  family  and  Mr.  Gray  wafi 
authorized  to  write  to  F.  A.  Blakie  im- 
mediately and  get  some  snapshots,  and 
have  the  house  reserved  for  them  until 
after  they  had  seen  the  pictures.  There 
followed  two  days  of  breathless  suspense 
during  which  everyone  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely nervous  state  of  mind  and  Janet 
repeatedly  observed  that  she  knew  some- 
one else  had  rented  it,  and  "Why  didn't 
you  send  a  telegram,  father?" 

But  the  letter  finally  came  and  with 
it  the  snap-shots.  Mrs.  Gray  read  it 
while  William  and  Janet  hung  over  her 
shoulder.  "Pinewold,"  exclaimed  Janet." 
Isn't  that  romantic?  It  just  reeks  with 
romance!" 

"Oh  slush,"  mimicked  William.  "I 
can  just  see  Sir  Gallahad  coming  through 
the  pine  trees  to  welcome  us!  But  say, 
look  at  this,  will  you — 'fine  fresh-water 
fishing  in  the  lake.  The  bass  and  pickerel 
are  especially  plentiful.'     Hot  dog!" 

"  Tublic  autos  at  the  station!'  That's 
a  relief,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gray.  "Come 
John,  you  must  go  to  bed." 

But  John  was  in  the  middle  of  a  de- 
lightful game  in  which  he  and  his  sister 
took  the  parts  of  two  "cwabs"  and  ''seed 
who  could  catch  each  other." 

The  thirteenth  of  June  found  the  Gray 
family,  bag  and  baggage,  settled  for  some 
four  or  five  hours  to  come  on  a  south- 
bound train.  It  was  a  hot,  oppressive 
day  and,  to  make  things  worse,  Mrs. 
Gray,  already  tired  from  packing,  was 
having  considerable  trouble  with  John 
and  Marie.  These  two  small  squirming 
bits  of  humanity  sat  opposite  their  father 
and  mother,  while  Janet,  busily  reading 
a  novel,  and  William,  occupied  a  seat 
behind.     There   had   just   been   a   slight 
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tussle  between  the  two  children  as  to  who 
should  sit  next  to  the  window,  but  the 
affair  had  been  peaceably  adjusted  by 
mother,  who  suggested  that  John  sit 
there  for  half  of  the  way  and  Marie  the 
other  hah.  Consequently  everything  was 
serene,  and  John  sat  calmly  drawing 
pictures  with  one  fat  finger  in  the  dust 
on  the  window-sill,  while  his  sister  looked 
enviously  on. 

Suddenly  a  voice  saying  "Tickets 
please"  was  heard  a  few  seats  down  the 
aisle  and  Mr.  Gray  reached  for  the  tickets. 

"I  want  to  give  him  the  tickets,*'  an- 
nounced Marie. 

Instantly  John  was  on  the  alert. 

"No.  I  wanna  give  the  ticketth." 

"You  can't  because  I  asked  first, 
didn't  I  mother?'1 

"Xo.  I'm  gonna,  can't  I  rnuwer?" 

"Marie  asked  first."  hastily  interposed 
Mrs.  Gray  with  a  glance  at  the  waiting 
conductor.  "Hurry,  dear,  give  the  man 
the  tickets." 

"Xo.  I  wanna  give  the  man  the 
ticketth,"  wailed  John,  close  to  tears. 

"John!  Keep  still  or  I'll  spank  you!" 
said  his  father  sternly. 

John  subsided  and  returned  to  his 
drawings  on  the  window-sill.  Silence  for 
a  moment  and  then  from  Marie: 

"Mother,  I'm  hot.  Can't  we  have  the 
window  open?" 

"Yeth,  I'th  hot.  Let'th  open  the 
window!" 

"Xo.  children."  firmly,  "you  can't  have 
the  window  open." 

"Why  not0" 

"Why.  rnuwer'?" 

"Because  John  will  get  cold  if  the 
window  is  open." 

I  .  won't.  Bethidth.  I'm  hot, 
thee?"  and  John  held  out  one  fat  hand 
for  his  mother  to  feel. 

"Mother  said  no!  And  besides,  John 
will  get  cinders  in  his  eyes." 


"What'th  thinderth?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  anything,"  jeered 
Marie.  "You're  a  dumbell  I  guess. 
That's  what  you  are.  a  dumbell.  Johnnie's 
a  dumbell,  Johnnie's  a  dumbell,  John — " 

"Stop  that  this  minute,  Marie!"  said 
Mr.  Gray  sharply.  "Xow  John,  don't 
cry.  Marie  was  only  fooling.  See  here, 
you  may  listen  to  my  watch.  Here  it — 
tick-tock-tick — " 

And  under  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  watch  John  calmed  down  and  Mrs. 
Gray  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

At  this  juncture  a  well-known  cry  was 
heard  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

"Candy,  peanuts,  magazines,  oranges, 
bananas,  potato-chips — " 

"The  candy-man.  the  candy-man!" 
shrieked  both  children  at  once. 

The  "candyrnan,"  hearing  the  cry  and 
sensing  a  sale,  immediately  hurried  down 
to  the  Gray  family,  and  held  out  his  tray 
for  inspection. 

"Well,  what'll  you  have,  children?" 
began  Mr.  Gray. 

"Chocolates,  father,"  spoke  up  Janet 
from  behind. 

"Xo.  lollypops."  shouted  Marie,  "I 
want  loltypops." 

"Yeth.  lollypopth.  I  want  lollvpopth, 
too!" 

"Xo,  John,  you  can't  have  lollypops." 
said  Mrs.  Gray.  Then  to  the  man,  "Have 
you  any  peppermints'?" 

"I  don't  want  pepperminth,  I  want 
lolly—" 

"For  heaven's  sake  shut  those  kids 
up,  Dad,  and  buy  some  peanuts.  Who 
wants  candy  anyway!" 

"See  here  William,  if  you  want  peanuts. 
buy  them  yourself.  I've  got  ray  hands 
full  to  supply  this  crowd."  And  Mr. 
Gray  looked  dispairingly  at  his  wife. 
But  that  capable  woman  had  taken 
matters .  into  her  own  hands  and  was 
buying  what  she  saw  fit. 
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For  some  time  after  the  candy  man 
had  gone  there  was  a  dead  silence  broken 
only  by  frequent  smacks  and  grunts  from 
John,  who  was  devouring  pink  and  white 
peppermints  at  an  astonishing  rate. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip  continued 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  first  part, 
with  John,  towards  the  end  of  the  ride, 
developing  an  amazing  thirst  and  de- 
manding a  "dwink  of  water"  every  five 
minutes.  Mr.  Gray  walked  the  whole 
length  of  a  lurching  car  and  back  again 
with  a  paper  cup  half- filled  with  water, 
four  distinct  times  before  he  satisfied  the 
thirst  of  his  small  son,  who,  no  doubt, 
would  have  continued  to  ask  for  more 
had  he  not  very  fortunatelv  fallen  asleep. 

They  arrived  at  their  destination  at 
last,  tired  and  sleepy,  and  found  them- 
selves left  on  the  platform  of  a  dingy- 
looking  station  with  one  antique  auto-, 
mobile  labelled  "For  Hire"  waiting  at  the 
curb.  All  having  eaten  a  hasty  supper 
in  the  nearby  lunch  room,  Mr.  Gray 
piled  family  and  baggage  into  the  vehicle, 
directed  the  driver  to  the  Blakie  cottage, 
and  off  they  started. 

It  was  just  at  dusk  and  the  fields  and 
woods  were  still  and  peaceful  as  they 
drove  along  the  narrow  road.  The 
twng  of  the  salt  air  and  the  cool  evening 
breeze  refreshed  them  even  while  it 
made  them  still  more  sleepy,  and  the 
ride  seemed  all  too  short  when  they 
pulled  up  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Is  this  the  place?"  demanded  Mr. 
Gray. 

"I  reckon  this  here's  it,  and  if  you'd 
kindly  git  your  truck  out  in  a  hurry  I'd 
be  much  obliged  because  I'm  late  fer 
supper  as  'tis  and  the  Missus'll  scold 
like  old  Scratch!" 

With  a  glance  at  the  house,  dim  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  Mr.  Gray  helped 
out  his  family,  removed  the  luggage,  and 
watched  the  ancient  driver  and  his  auto 


disappear  down  the  road.  Then  the 
family  proceeded  to  the  house.  It  wae 
small  and  unpretentious  looking,  sitting 
on  a  knoll  quite  a  way  back  from  the 
road.  Mr.  Gray  spent  several  minutes  in 
vain  attempts  to  open  the  front  door,  and 
finally  in  despair  sent  William  to  get  in  a 
window.  By  luck  he  found  one  unfast- 
ened, climbed  in,  and  let  the  family  in 
through  the  back  door,  which  was 
locked  from  the  inside. 

In  they  trooped,  half  asleep  all  of  them, 
and  John  totally  so.  "  Mrs.  Gray  switched 
on  the  lights  and  they  looked  for  the 
first  time  on  the  inside  of  "Pinewold." 
They  were  bitterly  disappointed,  however, 
for  the  rooms  were  small  and  the  house 
in  no  way  fulfilled  their  expectations. 
Mr.  Gray  could  not  contain  his  disgust. 

"Well  I'll  be  hanged!  Wait  till  I  see 
that  fellow!  I'll  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him!  'Pinewold!'  Huh,  few  seraggly 
pines  around.     And  where's  the  water?" 

"Here  George,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  at  the 
window,  "you  can  just  barely  see  it  over 
there." 

"  'Just  barely  see  it'  is  right.  That's 
at  least  a  mile  away!  Crazy  stunt  to 
take  the  place  without  even  seeing  it 
anyway.  But  how  they  do  fool  the  pub- 
lic with  these  ads.  Come  on  let's  try 
the  beds." 

Half  an  hour  later  silence  reigned  over 
the  household.  The  Grays  were  all  in 
bed. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Gray  and  the 
two  younger  children  were  up  early. 
Things  looked  a  little  better  in  the  day- 
light and  Mrs.  Gray  hummed  as  she 
busied  herself  with  getting  the  breakfast. 
When  she  was  in  the  midst  of  this,  how- 
ever, she  heard  a  sound  which  struck 
her  first  with  surprise  and  then  with 
dismay.  An  automobile  had  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house  and  a  clear  young  voice 
said  joyously: 
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"Isn't  it  wonderful  to  get  here  so  early 
in  the  morning!  We  certainly  have  made 
excellent  time." 

Then  a  key  was  fitted  into  the  lock  of 
the  front  door  and  a  man,  woman  and 
young  girl  entered. 

But  Mrs.  Gray  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  heard  that  voice.  William,  clad 
in  his  pajamas,  had  jumped  to  the  window 
just  in  time  to  see  the  young  girl  alight. 

"Hm— pippin!"  he  observed.  And 
then  the  startling  truth  came  to  him  that 
she  was  coming  toward  the  house.  He 
rushed  to  his  father  and  woke  him  up 
and  both  dressed  and  came  downstairs 
just  as  Mrs.  Gray  and  the  strangers  were 
finishing  explanations. 

"These  people  are  the  Blakes,  George, 
and  this  is  their  house  that  we  are  in," 
said    Mrs.    Gray.     "That    driver    must 


have  understood  you  to  say  Blake  in- 
stead of  Blakie.  But  everything  is  all 
right,  and  they  say  that  the  real  'Pine- 
wold'  is  only  two  miles  from  here  and  is 
all  that  the  advertisement  said." 

"It  certainly  is,"  said  Mrs.  Blake.  "In 
fact  it  is  in  one  of  the  prettiest  sections 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  shall 
build  there  ourselves  next  year  we  hope." 

And  William  with  his  eyes  on  the  girl 
whispered  under  his  breath — 

"I'll  say  I  hope  so  too!" 

But  if  he  intended  to  keep  this  observa- 
tion to  himself  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment for  two  sharp  ears  had  heard 
and  John  immediately  proclaimed  to  the 
room — 

"Willie  thez  he  hopthes  tho  too!" 

BARBARA  BARR,  '23. 


Israel 


As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, 
So  do  childish  amusements 
Bring  fruit  in  the  far-distant  future. 


Seeking  rest  from  his  loneliness, 
Little  dreamt  he  that  his  song 
Would  give  courage  and  solace  to  millions 
of  people. 


Little  thought  the  shepherd  lad — 
As  he  tended  his  flocks  on  the  hillside 
And   kept    them   from    harm    with    his 

strength  and  his  sling — 
How  soon  to  his  clansmen  and  his  friends 
His  weapon  would  bring  freedom  from 

bondage. 
And  as  he  sang  of  the  wonders  and  glories 

of  nature, 


Not  only  as  warrior  and  psalmist 
Is  David  noted  in  story, 
But  as  a  type  of  true  friend 
And  monarch  of  Israel's  glory, 
Using  through  all  his  long  life 
The    lessons    he    learned    in    his    child- 
hood. 

BARBARA  HOWES,  '24. 


Stady  of  Types  in  School 


IF  one  is  an  observing  and  keen  student 
of  human  nature,  he  will  find  plenty 
of  material  for  his  studies  in  any  high 
school.  A  school  is  in  reality  a  world 
in  itself.     It  has  its   own  government, 


functions,  laws  and  different  types  of 
people  as  the  world  has.  By  studying 
the  types  in  school,  one  can  get  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  types  outside.  Of 
course    every    student    has    a    different 
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personality  from  any  other.  But  the 
people  in  the  school,  as  in  the  world,  can 
be  classed  under  a  few  principal  types. 
I  shall  describe  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  major  ones  as  I  come  in  contact 
with  them  every  day. 

As  I  enter  school,  I  see  before  me  a 
group  of  girls.  One  is  monopolizing  the 
talking  and  is  very  eloquent  in  her  efforts 
at  speaking.  What  is  she  speaking 
about?  An  account  of  the  movie  show  the 
night  before.  All  that  she  is  interested 
in  is  getting  a  good  time  out  of  life.  She 
judges  people  by  their  appearances  and 
not  by  their  moral  character.  Studies 
are  of  no  significance  to  her. 

One  of  the  girls  listening  is  bob-haired 
and  very  modern  in  appearance.  You 
could  class  her  as  the  queen  of  all  flappers. 
But  under  that  pretty  face  lies  a  mind 
that  is  as  keen  and  well  developed  as  that 
of  the  very  best  of  the  school  students. 
She  is  full  of  common  sense  and  realizes 
that  appearances  are  sometimes  deceiving. 
She  may  go  to  dances  every  night,  go  to 
social  functions  and  have  a  good  time 
all  around,  but  she  also  knows  her  lessons 
well  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
girls  in  the  school.  She  will  make  a  good 
leader  in  the  future. 

Now  I  speak  for  a  moment  with  a  young 
fellow  who  is  energetic,  industrious  and 
has  good  moral  character,  but  whose  only 
fau.t  is  that  he  spends  too  much  time 
in  studies.  He  has  no  other  interest  and 
therefore  cannot  make  as  many  friends 
as  one  would  outside  of  school.  He  is 
poor  in  physical  condition  because  of  lack 
of  exercise.  If  he  receives  a  B  instead 
of  an  A  in  recitation  he  becomes  greatly 
worried.  Such  a  person  gets  far  less  out 
of  school  life  than  the  girl  about  whom  I 
have  just  commented. 

Whiz  Bang!  A  chalk  flew  past  my 
head  and  hit  the  blackboard  behind  me. 
The  fellow   who  threw  it  looked  at. me 


with  a  good-natured,  roguish  grin.  He 
is  always  full  of  tricks  and  pranks  because 
he  is  so  full  of  pep  and  vitality.  He  has 
to  have  some  outlet  for  enthusiasm  and 
then  is  rather  mischievous;  but  he  is  so 
good-natured,  honest,  happy,  and  opti- 
mistic and  his  good  qualities  so  over- 
shadow his  mischievous  ones  that  he  is  a 
general  favorite  with  everyone,  even  with 
the  teachers.  No  matter  what  happens 
he  still  wears  his  grin  and  thus  is  an  ex- 
ample of  cheerfulness  to  everyone.  I  can 
imagine  him  in  the  future  surrounded 
and  almost  overwhelmed  with  disasters 
but  still  meeting  them  all  with  this  same 
boyish  grin.  He  may  not  be  successful 
in  worldly  business,  but  this  little  planet 
of  ours  is  just  a  little  better  because  he 
is  here. 

Of  course  in  school  we  also  have  to 
have  the  dandy.  Dressed  faultlessly 
always,  he  presents  a  pretty  picture  for 
one  to  admire.  He  has  a  great  opinion 
of  himself  and  also  believes  that  others 
have.  He  is  not  very  popular  with  boys 
but  attracts  a  certain  class  of  girls  who 
admire  the  outward  appearance  more 
than  moral  character.  Rather  than  do 
his  lessons,  he  spends  much  time  writing 
notes  to  his  admirers.  We  can  dispense 
with  him. 

Every  school  has  its  share  of  sluggards 
and  lazy  pupils.  Our  school  is  no  ex- 
ception. Some  are  mentally  deficient 
and  others  are  just  absolutely  lazy.  They 
present  to  the  school  an  appearance  of 
great  weariness  and  lassitude.  One 
should  regard  them  as  a  nuisance  and 
have  them  sent  to  a  special  school  because 
they  lower  the  standards  of  our  school. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  type  that  I 
like  the  best.  A.  fellow,  whom  I  like  very 
well  and  who  is  a  good  example  of  this 
type,  goes  to  high  school  for  the  main 
purpose  of  getting  an  education,  and 
secondly  to  get  something  else  as  im- 
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portant  as  education  and  that  is  strength     vigorous,  honest  and  red-blooded,  he  is 


of  character.  He  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  everything — studies,  athletics,  social 
functions,  school  politics,  all.  Whatever 
he  starts  to  do,  he  finishes  thoroughly. 
His  best  effort  is  put  into  every  activity. 
Wholesome,   good-natured,   kind,   polite, 


a  favorite  with  everyone  and  so  will  he 
be  in  the  future  if  he  keeps  his  good 
character.  He  would  fit  perfectly  into 
Roosevelt's  description  of  an  American 
boy. 

EUGENE  LUNDEN,  '23. 


The   Price 


WHAT  would  they  do  to  her? 
Would  they  burn  her  at  the 
stake?  Would  they  wall  her  in?  Would 
they  kill  her  by  torture? 

In  rapid  succession  these  thoughts 
raced  through  the  mind  of  the  young 
Jewess — the  young,  the  too  young  victim 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Found  in  a 
dark  cellar  observing  the  Feast  of  the 
Candles,  she  uttered  no  sound  of  com- 
plaint or  remonstrance,  for  too  well  did 
the  beautiful,  young  Naomi  know  the 
price  she  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  In 
a  few  minutes  more  or  less  she  would  pay 
— pay  for  the  hallowing  of  her  religion. 

Two  o'clock  was  the  usual  time  that 
the  unfortunate  victims  were  brought 
to  the  Public  Square.  It  was  now  a 
quarter  of  two. 

Naomi  looked  about  the  small  black 
hole  in  which  she  was  cast.  Just  a  faint 
ticking  of  the  clock  was  heard.  The 
clock,  at  least,  had  its  freedom.  A 
wonder,  indeed,  that  the  cruel  Inquisitors 
did  not  deny  the  clocks  their  freedom, 
also! 

Her  mind  returned  once  more  to  the 
present.  Five  minutes  before  two.  Hark! 
she  could  hear  muffled  voices  without! 
Soon  two  guards  entered  and  ordered, 
"Come!" 

The  girl  arose.  She  placed  herself 
between  either  guard  and  as  she  did  so, 
they  thought  a  smile  crept  over  her 
features. 


One  minute,  two  minutes — she  was 
already  at  the  Square.  A  mob  had 
already  assembled.  Some  were  her  own 
relatives  and  some  were  the  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty dogs  who  would  soon  drink  to  the 
downfall  of  Judaism  in  Spain. 

Proudly  Naomi  took  her  place  in  the 
center  of  the  Square.  She  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  but  straight 
ahead  of  her — the  gleam  in  her  eyes  re- 
vealing the  true  Maccabean  spirit  within 
her. 

Hush!  The  murmuring  of  voices  had 
died  down.  Silence  reigned.  "My  daugh- 
ter," a  venerable  old  man  began,  "my 
daughter,  thou  art  young.  It  grieves  me 
sorely  that  thou  art  so  stubborn.  Be- 
come one  of  us,  my  daughter,  become  one 
of  us,  and  we  will  drses  you  in  cloth  of 
gold.     You  shall  not  want  for  anything." 

Naomi  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 
"Become  one  of  you!"  She  laughed  a 
shrill  laugh.  "You  dogs!  May  the  good 
God  have  compassion  on  your  souls. 
You,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  murder, 
plunder  and  ravage.  You,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  kill  innocent  women  and 
children.  You,  who  do  these  things  in 
the  name  of  religion!" 

She  laughed  again,  this  time  a  laugh 
that  expressed  all  her  pent-up  emotion. 
"God  forbid  such  a  thing!" 

"Then  prepare  for  your  fate,  impudent 
Jewess!" 

Horror-stricken,    Naomi   gazed   below 
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her.  They  were  about  to  wall  her  in. 
Slowly,  slowly — inch  by  inch  the  ce- 
mented bricks  began  to  form  a  small 
vault  around  her.  The  bricks  were  up 
to  her  waist.  "Have  you  changed  your 
mind,  Jewess?"   called  out  someone. 

"Never,"  was  the  unflinching  reply. 

The  bricks  had  reached  her  shoulders. 

"Have  you  changed  your  mind,  stub- 
born one?" 

Her  eyes  shot  forth  the  answer. 

The  bricks  were  enveloping  her.  One 
inch,  another  inch — "Naomi!" 

Startled,  Naomi  lifted  her  eyes.  Push- 
ing through  the  crowd  she  saw  her  brother, 
slightly  younger  than  she. 

Would  the  guards,  so  engrossed  in 
the  scene  they  were  witnessing,  allow  him 
to  pass  unheeded?  Yes,  he  was  pushing 
through.  He  might  still  come  to  his 
young  sister's  rescue.  On,  on  he  was 
pushing — but  what  could  a  mere  slip  of  a 
boy  do!  Once  more  he  plodded  his  way 
through  the  mob.  But,  alas!  The 
guards  had  awakened.     Already  he  was 


seized.     They  were  dragging  him  after 
them.     He    made    a    futile     resist 
One  blow — the  already  weak  spirit  had 
given  way  within  him! 

The  wretch — why  had  he  taken  precious 
time  away  from  the  important  issue  of 
the  day!  The  crowds  turned  again 
toward  Naomi.  Her  proud,  upturned 
face,  the  beauty  of  its  features  filled  some 
of  the  burly  wretches  with  mingled  pity 
and  horror. 

One  inch,  another  inch,  one  more 
inch — just  one  more  inch — the  proud 
Maccabean  spirit  within  the  girl  was 
extinguished. 

Now  let  the  crowds  disperse!  Let  the 
cruel  bloodthirsty  dogs  return  to  their 
homes  and  drink  to  the  downfall  of 
Judaism  in  Spain — let  Naomi's  people 
return  to  their  homes — nay  they  have  no 
homes — let  them  return  to  their  dark 
cellars  and  secretly  pray  for  her  soul,  for 
Naomi  has  paid  the  price! 

EVA  KNEZNEK,  '25. 


Tike  e?Five  and  Ten" 


The  "five  and  ten's"  the  proper  place 
To  spend  your  extra  change. 
The  amount  you  get  for  fifty  cents 
Seems  sometimes  almost  strange. 


The  candy  that  they  have  for  sale 
Is  just  the  kind  you  wish. 
Utensils,  pots  and  pans  they  sell 
B'sides  every  other  dish. 


For  just  one  dime  you  make  your  hat 
Look  sweet  with  any  flower  ; 
Ten  more  can  make  your  oldest  shoes 
Live  out  the  longest  hour. 


I  don't  believe  there  is  a  thing 

The  "ten  and  five's"  not  got. 

Why  look  at  this  grand  monkey-wrench 

Just  yesterday  I  bought. 


Of  all  the  people  that  I  know 
Not  one  can  truly  boast 
He  does  not  first  to  Woolworth's  go 
For  the  thing  he  needs  the  most. 

C.  EKHOLM,  '23. 
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Tike  Sail  of  tlie  ee  Bouncing  Bete^ 


NED  lay  still,  thinking  far  into  the 
night.  The  house  was  very  quiet. 
He  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  one  awake.  Mother,  Dad,  Aunt 
Sue,  Peggy — all  were  asleep.  He  was 
foxy,  all  right.  If  he  sat  quiet  during 
any  length  of  time  during  the  day,  Aunt 
Sue  would  say  to  mother,  "Judith,  I  do 
believe  that  boy  is  ill.  He's  been  sittin' 
quiet  now  nearly  three  minutes!"  And 
mother  would  give  him  a  worried  look, 
feel  his  forehead  and  pulse  and  order 
castor  oil.  So  he  had  to  look  foxy,  Ned 
did.  He'd  think  at  night,  and  fool  them, 
and  they  would  have  no  reason  to  give 
him  castor  oil.  Gosh — what  did  they 
think  he  was?  A  kid?  He  knew  kids 
never  thought — Peggy  never  did — but, 
golly,  he  was  ten  years  old  last  February, 
and  certainly  men  were  allowed  to  think! 
Dad  did  at  his  office. 

Well,  let's  see.  Spike  and  Freckles 
had  the  nails.  They  swiped  them  from 
Spike's  dad — he  was  a  carpenter.  And 
Tub,  of  course,  would  supply  the  eats — 
his  father  was  a  caterer.  Freckles  had 
the  lathes  all  hidden  in  the  case — the 
empty  nail  kegs  were  there,  too.  Next 
was  the  sail.  Where  could  they  get  it? 
Let's  see?- — •!• — ■  Oh,  boy!  Aunt  Sue's 
old-fashioned  petticoat!  Just  the  thing! 
And  it  was  black,  too,  just  the  thing  for 
a  pirate's  ship!  Gee — and  Spike  could 
borrow. some  white  paint  from  his  father 
and  he  could  make  a  skull  and  cross 
bones  on  it!     Pippin! 

But  how  could  he  get  the  petticoat? 
It  was  in  Aunt  Sue's  room,  in  the  closet 
where  she  kept  her  sewing  circle  stuff 
and  her  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes. 
Jove — he'd  go  after  it  right  now!  Aunt 
Sue  was  snoring  so  loud  she'd  never  hear 
him! 

Very  softily  he  crept  out  of  his  room, 


down  to  the  end  of  the  corridor  where 
Aunt  Sue's  room  was.  The  door  was 
open  as  Aunt  Sue's  always  was.  It  was 
easier  to  get  out,  in  case  of  a  fire,  she  said. 
He  tiptoed  stealthily  into  the  room,  felt 
his  way  past  Aunt  Sue's  bed,  past  her 
dress  form,  along  the  wall  to  the  closet 
door.  All  was  going  well.  The  closet 
door  creaked  slightly  when  he  opened  it, 
but,  as  he  thought  before,  Aunt  Sue 
could  never  hear  thatl  The  closet  was 
hot  and  muggy  and  smelled  of  the  clothes 
for  the  sewing  circle  and  of  moth  balls. 
He  felt  for  the  petticoat  along  the  hooks. 
Here  it  was — no,  that  was  Aunt  Sue's 
purple  alpaca  Sunday  dress.  And  that 
was — he  snickered — her  woolen,  jersey 
winter  bloomers.  That  was  her  suit — 
that  her  rain  coat — .  There!  Here  was 
the  sateen  petticoat,  wide  and  rustling 
and  smooth.  Oh,  what  a  peach  of  a 
sail! 

Very  carefully  he  made  his  way  in  the 
surrounding  darkness  to  the  pale  oblong 
that  was  the  door.  He  put  the  petticoat 
over  his  shoulder  so  that  he  could  close 
the  door  more  safely — .  Gosh — how 
it  creaked!  Then  for  a  moment  he  stood 
cold,  breathless.  Aunt  Sue's  snoring 
had  stopped  !  But  no  movement  came 
from  the  bed.  So  very  quietly,  on  all 
fours,  he  made  his  way  toward  the  hall. 
Then  a  terrible,  shrill  shriek  petrified 
him!  Aunt  Sue  was  awake!  Still  on  all 
fours,  petticoat  trailing  after  him,  he 
hurried  frantically  to  his  room,  followed 
by  Aunt  Sue's  shrieks.  Once  there  he 
hurriedly  shoved  the  petticoat  under  the 
mattress  of  his  bed,  and  ran  back  into  the 
corridor  again,  screaming.  Mother  and 
Dad,  sleepy  and  terrified  were  rushing  to 
Aunt  Sue.  Peggy  was  crying  in  her  room. 
Girls  always  did  cry!  But  Ned  hurried 
on  to  Aunt  Sue.     She  still  sat  in  her  bed, 
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trembling.  Dad  was  asking  in  rather 
angry  tones  "Smatter?  Nightmare?" 
Mother  had  her  arms  around  Aunt,  sooth- 
ing her.  Ned  jumped  around—"  Smat- 
ter? Dad,  what's  the  matter?  Burglar? 
Ghost?      Smatter  Aunt  Sue?     Huh?" 

Finally  Mother  quieted  her  a  trifle, 
enough  to  tell  the  story.  She  had  heard 
a  hideous  rustle  and  sickening  creak  (Ned 
tittered)  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes 
she  saw  an  immense  black  form,  creeping, 
creeping  toward  her.  Black  and  oddly 
shapeless  and  rustling—!  Oh,  horrible! 
Ned  snickered  again.  Dad  said  "Night- 
mare, Aunt  Sue!"  Mother  said  the  same, 
and  when  Aunt  Sue  eyed  Ned  and  his 
snickers    rather    doubtfully,    he    hastily 


Mother  stayed  with  Aunt  Sue.  Dad 
went  to  bed  muttering  something  about 
"wife's  panicky  old-maid  relatives."  Ned 
went  to  bed,  too,  and  giggled  himself  to 


"Hey,  Spike,  don't  waste  them  nails! 
You,  Freckles,  tie  some  more  barrels 
together — your  mother's  clothes  line  is 
right  over  there.  Hey?  Tub!  D'you 
get  the  grub?     Pippin!" 

Captain  Ned  of  the  Plundering  Pirates 
was  giving  orders  left  and  right  to  the 
members  of  his  brave  band.  They  were 
on  the  shores  of  Parker's  Pond,  busy 
building  their  boat,  the  Bouncing  Betsy. 
The  captain  himself  had  very  important 
business  in  hand;  he  was  painting  on  the 
sail  the  emblem  of  their  profession — the 
skull  and  cross  bones.  After  several 
hours  of  hard  work,  the  sail  and  the  boat 
(which,  incidentally,  was  a  raft)  were 
finished.  A  slight  pause  there  was  when 
each  pirate  tried  to  stow  away  in  his 
stomach  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
food  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
time.  This  done,  they  bandaged  their 
heads  in  murderous  looking  red  bandanas 


and  put  their  guns  and  cutlasses  in  their 
belts.  The  captain  was  the  most  awful 
of  all — he  had  over  his  eye  a  large  black 
patch  found  recently  in  his  father's 
bureau — a  patch  that  his  father  wore  to 
cover  up  that  disfiguring  sty  on  his  eyelid. 
So  all  was  ready.  Captain  Ned  called 
out  in  his  most  terrible  voice  "Password, 
you  landlubbers!"  The  landlubbers  cried 
as  one  man  "Death  and  blood  for- 
ever!" 

After  having  acknowledged  his  crew's 
salute,  the  captain  took  hold  of  one  side 
of  their  sturdy  craft,  ordering  them  all, 
"Heave  to!"  Heave  to  they  did,  finally 
getting  the  boat  into  the  water,  after 
Tub  let  out  a  most  unpiratelike  remark 
of  "Huh— splinter  in  my  finger!" 

The  sail  was  pulled  up  amidst  cheers, 
making  a  brave  display  in  the  noon 
breeze.  Then  the  crew  boarded  the  ship, 
poling  away  from  land  under  direction  of 
the  captain.  Farther  and  farther  out 
on  the  water  they  went.  Soon  they  were 
unable  to  touch  bottom  with  their  poles; 
the  wind  caught  the  sail,  and  onward 
sped  the  doughty  ship,  carrying  its  brave 
load.  Right  across  the  pond  they  went 
and  landed.  The  pirates  were  mute 
with  joy  and  awe.  They  never  had 
hoped  for  anything  like  this!  Right 
across  the  pond  in  less  than  five  minutes! 
Gee—! 

Captain  Ned  soon  gained  his  dignity 
and  ordered  his  men  to  spy  out  the  land. 
They  came  upon  Lame  Higgins'  shack, 
its  door  open.  In  they  went,  took  the 
bacon  from  the  fire,  the  raisins  from  the 
cupboard,  the  jackknife  from  the  tin 
plate.  They  hurried  back  to  their  cap- 
tain with  their  booty,  getting  much 
praise  and  but  few  raisins  in  return. 

All  afternoon  they  lolled  around  under 
the  trees,  eating  Tub's  father's  grub  and 
the  stolen  raisins — sleeping  a  little,  dream- 
ing   of    the    gruesome    characters    they 
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talked  about.  Then  back  to  the  ship 
and  aboard  it. 

But  going  back  was  not  so  easy.  The 
wind  had  not  changed  and  they  were 
driven  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  they  wished  to  go. 
Captain  Ned  worked  and  worked,  but 
even  his  skillful  seamanship  was  of  no 
avail.  Then  suddenly,  while  they  were 
poling  away,  the  raft  tipped!  Tub  went 
headlong  into  the  water,  Freckles  and 
Spike  following.  They  sputtered — and 
laughed.  The  captain  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  others  were  already 
swimming  for  the  home  shore  and  he  was 
just  making  ready  to  slip  from  the  slimy 
deck,  when  he  remembered  the — sail! 
Hurriedly  he  took  it  down — the  canonized 
thing,  a  pirate's  sail  to  an  old  maid's  black 
sateen  petticoat.  Ned  thrust  it  into  his 
shirt,  thinking  grimly  that  no  matter 
if  he  couldn't  swim  the  blooming  thing 
was  so  big  and  puffy  it  would  keep  him 
from  drowning,  anyways.  But  Ned 
could  swim  and  he  reached  land  as  soon 
as  the  others — before  Tub,  in  fact,  but 
then  Tub  was  so  fat  that  he  was  always 
last. 

Soon  they  all  stood  looking  ruefully 
at  the  result  of  the  day's  labor,  floating 
gaily  along  near  the  opposite  shore. 
Sighing,  Ned  pulled  out  the  petticoat 
and  spread  it  to  dry. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  and  talked  of 
how  they  could  regain  the  "Bouncing 
Betsy"  from  the  grasp  of  the  ravaging 
waves. 

Just  before  supper,  Ned  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Aunt  Sue's  room,  returning 
the  petticoat.  He  hung  it  on  the  hook 
farthest  back  in  the  closet  and  spread 
it  out,  wide — it  was  not  quiet  dry  as 
yet. 

He  went  to  bed  before  the  others  and 
fell  asleep  immediately.  He  had  nothing 
to    plan    for    tomorrow,    anyway.     To- 


morrow was  Sunday.  Saturdays  were 
most  fun. 

He  dreamt  that  he  was  calmly  mur- 
dering a  woman,  because  he  wanted 
her  beautiful  jewels,  and  anyway,  she 
looked  just  like  his  teacher.  How  she 
screamed! 

Good  night!  Was  he  asleep  or  awake? 
Here  he  was,  sitting  up  in  bed — but 
somebody  was  screaming  just  the  same! 
Oh!  Aunt  Sue! 

There  in  Aunt  Sue's  room  the  whole 
family  was  assembled — Mother,  Peggy 
holding  onto  her  skirts,  Dad  and  Aunt 
Sue.  Peggy  was  in  her  nightgown. 
Aunt  Sue  had  her  dress  off  and  her  curl 
papers  on,  but  mother  and  dad  were 
fully  dressed.  Again  mother  was  sooth- 
ing Aunt  Sue,  and  again  Aunt  Sue  told 
her  story,  interrupting  herself  with  great 
harsh  sobs — "I  was  goin'  to  hang  my 
dress  in  the  closet— I  went  in — and  there, 
glaring  at  me  was — a  death's  head — !  A 
skull!  Oh,  a  skull!"  Aunt  Sue  broke 
down  again.  Dad  went  angrily  to  the 
closet  and  Ned  slipped  warily  toward  the 
hall.  Dad  jerked  open  the  door — and 
gave  a  surprised  grunt.  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  then  broke  the  suspense  by  a 
hearty,  gurgling  laugh.  He  laughed  and 
laughed — Ned  knew  he  was  safe,  so 
stayed  on. 

Timidly  Mother,  Peggy  and  Aunt  Sue 
went  to  the  closet.  Reading  the  door, 
all  three  shrieked  and  Dad  laughed — . 
Then  Mother  started  to  laugh  too,  Sud- 
denly Aunt  Sue  uttered  a  cry  such  as  an 
eagle  might  utter  when  deprived  of  its 
young.     "My  petticoat!" 

There,  hung  wide  on  the  closet  wall, 
was  Aunt  Sue's  black  petticoat,  proudly 
exhibiting  Ned's  realistic  work  of  art! 

Dad  did  not  whip  Ned.  He  put  his 
son  to  bed  and  told  Aunt  Sue  he'd  tend 
to  him  next  morning.  But  next  day  was 
Sunday    and    Aunt    Sue    permitted    no 
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chastising   on  the   Sabbath.     Next   day- 
was  Monday — and  Aunt  Sue  left! 

She  said  she'd  no  longer  stand  for  the 
pranks    of    other    people's   disrespectful 


young  brats.  Mother  was  so  sorry. 
But  Dad  gave  Ned  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
back,  man  to  man,  and  a  dollar! 

H.  LINDEBERG  '24. 


Too  Soon 


High  School  days!    Are  they  happy? 
Tis  said  by  the  grown-up  world 
They're  the  best,  the  only  ideal  days — 
'Ere  into  life's  rush  we're  hurled. 

'Tis  pictured  as  bright  and  carefree, 
That  life  within  those  walls 
That  bound  our  cares  and  desires 
By  its  pleasures  and  study  halls. 

And  yet  we  look  beyond 

With  eager  eyes  and  heart 

To  days  that  are  to  come 

When  the  world  will  bear  our  mark. 


We  long  to  end  our  childhood, 
To  come  to  man's  estate, 
To  step  from  Play  to  Work  and  Care 
Thro'  that  luring  golden  gate. 

Alas!  too  soon  we'll  wish 
Those  days  had  never  gone 
That  made  our  years  in  school 
A  fair,  unclouded  morn. 

But  as  the  morn  must  run 
Into  a  scorching  noon, 
So  we  must  pass  from  youth 
To  manhood,  all  too  soon. 

EDITH  HILL,  '23. 


Something  for  Nothing 


MR.  SMITH  was  quite  an  ordinary 
man.  He  lived  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, with  an  ordinary  wife  and 
seven  ordinary  children.  In  fact  there 
was  only  one  extraordinary  thing  about 
this  remarkable  family — they  were  all 
very  unhappy.  You  will  agree  that  this 
was  queer,  for  when  nine  people  spend 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  and  not  one  of  them  finds  it, 
there  must  be  something  wrong. 

It  wasn't  because  they  had  to  work  too 
hard.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  all 
very  lazy.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  gentleman  of 
leisure.  His  motto  was,  "Never  do  your- 
self what  you  can  get  someone  else  to  do." 
For  twenty  years  he  had  labored  in  a 
soap  factory,  but  he  found  no  joy  in  mak- 
ing soap  even  though  he  tried  to  do  just 
as   little   work   as    possible.     Therefore, 


having  laid  aside  enough  to  support  his 
family  for  a  while  at  least,  he  decided  to 
retire  for  a  year  or  two  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  a  motto  too — "Never 
do  today  what  you  can  put  off  'til  to- 
morrow." She  never  told  anyone  about 
her  motto  and  of  course  people  never  sus- 
pected she  had  it  until  they  examined 
her  kitchen.  Mrs.  Smith  despised  house- 
keeping and  so  she,  too,  did  as  little  work 
as  possible.  She  declared  that  her  hus- 
band ought  to  wash  the  dishes  since  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  except  play  golf, 
but  Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  know  what 
women  were  for  anyway.  Besides,  he 
had  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
soap  until  he  returned  to  the  factory. 

Consequently,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
whole  family  often  attended  the  movies, 
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leaving  the  dishes  to  get  themselves 
washed  in  whatever  way  they  could. 
Nobody  knows  which  member  of  the 
family  finally  exerted  himself  enough  to 
perform  the  task.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Smith  would 
condescend  to  do  it,  and  certainly  none 
of  the  children  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  Johnny  Smith's  motto  was, 
"When  joy  and  duty  clash,  let  duty  go 
to  smash."  There  was  nothing  secret 
about  this  maxim,  however,  for  all  the 
other  children  adopted  it  too. 

The    poor    Smiths    were    very    much 


puzzled  when  one  of  their  neighboi 
that  they  were  much  too  selfish  to  be 
happy.  Another  dared  to  hint  that  it 
was  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  be  con- 
tented because  you  can't  gain  a  thing 
without  giving  something  in  return. 
These  statements  did  not  impress  the 
Smiths  much,  however,  and  the  last  time 
I  saw  them  they  were  still  groping  for 
light.  If  you  have  any  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  offer  they  would  be  gratefully 
received.  Just  look  around  a  bit  and 
perhaps  you  can  find  the  Smith  family. 
HARRIET  GAY,  24. 


The  Moiige  hy  the  Side  of  the  Koad 


11  Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

OF  all  the  great  world  problems,  the 
greatest  to  solve  is  the  sociological 
one  of  world  brotherhood,  friendship,  and 
peace. 

The  big  problems  have  minute  be- 
ginnings if  we  but  analyze  them  carefully. 
How  can  world  brotherhood  and  peace 
everlasting  be  accomplished  but  through 
the  brotherhood  of  man?  And  how  may 
the  brotherhood  of  man  be  perfected  but 
through  and  by  the  influence  of  our  own 
lives  upon  those  of  others?  This  can  be 
very  simply  done  without  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  act  upon  our  part.  Many  of 
us  unconsciously  during  the  day  do  some 
deed  of  kindness,  and  that  is  all  there 
need  be  done  to  solve  this  immense  prob- 
lem. A  deed  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  of  all  the  millions  in- 
habiting the  earth;  one  single  thought 
for  "the  other  fellow,"  and  the  millions 
of  deeds  and  thoughts  fit  together  into 
one  perfect  deed — the  accomplishment  of 
world  brotherhood. 


Thousand  of  stories,  essays,  poems, 
and  articles  have  been  written  and  re- 
written on  this  subject;  people  enjoy 
most  of  them,  a  few  may  be  discarded, 
and  some  treated  indifferently. 

One  of  the  most  well  known  and  per- 
haps the  most  appreciated  works  of  to- 
day which  emphasizes  this  subject,  and  is 
full  of  human  appeal,  is  "The  House  by 
the  Side  of  the  Road." 

Sam  Walter  Foss,  the  author  of  this 
poem,  was  a  New  Englander,  who  lived 
in  Somerville  for  a  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  there.  He  had  a  host  of  friends 
who  all  admired  the  wonderful  character 
of  the  man,  and  were  drawn  b}r  his  win- 
ing personality. 

From  his  poem  the  idea  was  conceived 
that  such  a  place  might  be  established. 
It  became  a  desire  and  then  a  purpose. 
Now  actual  plans  are  being  completed 
for  a   "House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road." 

A  memorial  building  is  to  be  erected 
in  West  Somerville,  Mass..  in  memory  of 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  and  dedicated  to  his 
poem.  The  purpose  of  this  will  be  to 
carry  out  to  the  utmost  his  philosophy  of 
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life  as  given  in  the  lines  of  the  poem. 
The  edifice  will  be  a  center  for  the  prac- 
tice of  scientific  methods  of  religious 
education,  a  community  center,  and  al- 
ways an  "open  house."  Its  aim  will  be 
to  give  assistance  to  those  who  may  be 
struggling  on  in  life  with  no  definite 
purpose,  no  desired  end;  to  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  some  of  their 
fellowmen,  and  to  whom  sickness,  despair 
and  death  have  come;  and  to  those  who 
are  weak  and  need  a  helping  hand.  It 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  discouraged, 
and  a  reward  to  the  successful.  Such 
an  accomplishment  will  assist  greatly 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  social  messages 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  to  be 
highly  commended. 

An  ideal  and  beautiful  illustration  of 
this  very  thought  is  the  familiar  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Was  he  not  a 
"friend  to  man"? 

Each  of  us  can  be  in  a  sense  a  "house 
by  the  side  of  the  road,"  not  material 
houses  necessarily,  nor  those  to  which  we 
need  give  wealth;  the  houses  we  erect  will 
be  houses  of  the  heart,  built  by  our  own 
actions  and  through  our  own  characters. 

The  smallest  deeds  of  kindness  to  our 
friends,  help  to  the  stranger;  attention 
to  the  old  and  feeble,  and  to  our  weaker 
comrades,  small  helps  in  the  home,  a 
minute  for  a  polite  word,  a  cheery  greet- 
ing, a  word  of  good-will — those  are  the 
things  that  count.  Like  grains  of  sand 
they  multiply  into  greatness,  and  before 
we  realize  it  our  "houses"  will  be  com- 
plete. A  day  should  never  pass  without 
the  accomplishment  of  some  good  deed. 
The  world  is  not  too  big  nor  to  busy  for 
each  individual  in  it  to  make  himself  a 
part  of  it,  and  to  unite  himself  with  his 
fellow  beings. 

If  we  can  but  remember  these  simple 
things,  although  we  never  do  anything 
great,  if  our  name  is  never  recorded  among 


those  of  renowned  fame,  when  we  pass 
on  our  "house"  will  be  complete  as  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  making  it  so,  and 
the  world  will  be  a  little  better  because 
we  lived  in  it. 

Sam  Walter  Foss  conveys  this  solution 
of  world  brotherhood  in  a  few  simple, 
poetic  words.  The  poem  alone  seems  to 
draw  out  the  character  of  the  man.  He 
must  have  been — he  could  have  been 
nothing  but  a  cheery,  friendly  person, 
concerned  with  the  cares  of  others,  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  al- 
ways forgetful  of  self  in  a  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  others.  His  one  ambition 
seems  that  he  wished  to  be  "a  friend  to 
man,"  and  he  surely  succeeded.  How 
often  he  repeated  that  phrase  in  the  short 


poem 


Many  people  to-day  enjoy  his  poem  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  best,  as  truly  it  is. 
There  was  one  man  who  was  truly  great. 
He  gave  practically  nothing  to  the  world, 
but  through  his  one  gift,  the  art  of  writing, 
and  the  world  has  appreciated,  has 
drawn  inspiration  from  and  is  building  a 
memorial  to  that  one  poem  and  its  writer. 

Let  us,  in  our  small  section  of  this 
great  universe,  also  be  inspired  by  this 
sublime  message  which  spreads  the  gospel 
of  friendship : 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 
By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears, 
Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan — 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
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It's  here  the  race  of  men  go  by —  Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 

weak,  they  are  strong,  road 

Wise, — foolish— so  am  I.  And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  ANNA  TANNEYHILL,  '23. 
seat, 


The  Nightmare 


I  dreamed  a  dream  of  nonsense  'bout  the 

Class  of  '23. 
I  dreamt  we  were  all  together  again — a 

pretty  sight  to  see. 


Then  Bullard  bravelj'  tried  across  the  -ill 

to  set  his  feet, 
But  Peter  said,   "Go  down  below — they 

have  much  more  to  eat." 


And  all  wore  looks  of  innocence,  and  all 

wore  robes  of  white. 
But   it   wasn't   graduation — it   was    the 

dreaded  Judgment  night. 

I  thought  we  all  were  waiting  outside 

Saint  Peter's  gate 
And  one  by  one  we  each  stepped  up  to  see 

what  was  our  fate. 

And  Anderson  was  first  in  line.     "Too 

tall,"  Saint  Peter  said; 
"To  try  to  pass  the  golden  gate,  you  sure 

would  bump  your  head." 

Spuds  Saelen  once  forgot  to  write  Miss 

Blaisdell's  Monday  story, 
And  for  this  crime  the  saint  gave  him 

three  years  in  Purgatory. 


Then  Foren  tried  his  luck  at  it — I'm  sure 

he  tackled  low, 
But  Peter  made  a  touchdown — and  David 

went  "below." 

But  suddenly  we  saw  the  Junior  Class 

around  the  gate, 
And  we  turned  back  and  tried  to  see 

what  was  to  be  their  fate. 

And,  do  you  know,  Saint  Peter  let  them 

every  one  go  past! 
He  let  them  in,  when  he  had  just  debarred 

the  Senior  Class! 

But  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  with  a 

smile  and  not  a  sigh, 
For  "dreams  go  by  opposites,"  let  them 

worry — why  should  I? 

CLAIRE  SULLIVAN.  '23. 


The  Gentle  Stranger 

(With  apologies  to  Stephen  Leacock) 


IT  was  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  when  the 
masked  stranger  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Westward.  In  appearance  he 
was  short  and  stocky,  dressed  in  a  rough 
Prince  Albert  suit,  with  a  new  straw  hat 
topping  off  his  unique  costume.  The 
mask,  drawn  over  his  face,  prevented  any 


of  his  features  from  being  visible,  save 
his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  He  was  the 
picture  of  health  and  unhappiness,  and 
seemed  to  be  bent  on  performing  some 
task  which  did  not  please  him  greatly. 
Glancing  about  him  furtively  as  if  in 
fear  that  he  were  being  watched,  he  ap- 
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proached  the  house  of  Mr.  Bullard.  The 
latter  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  to  whom  life 
itself  seemed  naught  but  drudgery, — a 
veritable  nuisance  to  his  townsmen  and 
himself.  All  this  the  stranger  learned 
from  the  fleeting  glimpse  that  he  caught 
of  him  through  the  dark  curtains  that 
were  drawn  across  the  window.  The 
family  were  breakfasting  in  the  ante- 
room. It  was  the  cook  who  answered 
the  stranger's  ring. 

"Is  anyone  home?"  the  latter  whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

"No,  an'  if  it  plase  ye  sire,  there's  nary 
a  one  save  me  and  the  whole  family. 
But  can  I  halp  ye?" 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
departed.  His  plans  for  the  robbery 
were  frustrated.  Despondently,  he 
slouched  down  the  street  until  he  came 
to  another  house  wherein  dwelt  a  man  of 
means.  Bitter  disappointment  awaited 
him.  The  occupants  had  gone  to  the 
country  for  the  week  end,  and  had 
neglected  to  leave  the  key  behind.  It 
was  no  use.  Save  for  the  ten  thousand 
marks  that  he  had  in  his  shoes,  the 
stranger  was  poverty  stricken  and  doomed 
to  remain  so. 

Suddenly,    he   was   himself   again.     A 


THE  "Morning  Post"  slipped  from 
Marion  Brentley's  lap  to  the  floor 
of  the  "Main  Street"  car  as  she  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  one  spot  before  her.  It 
was  the  third  time  this  week  that  she 
had  read  an  incident  of  this  kind.  This 
morning  the  headlines  of  the  paper  ran — 

Telephone   Operator   Awarded   Medal  for 
Bravery  in  Emergency! 

Marion,  a  pretty  little  blonde,  had 
been  a  telephone  operator  for  the  past 
three  years  and  nothing  exciting  like  this 


new  resolve  took  hold  of  him.  He  would 
go  to  the  warden's  home.  The  latter, 
having  had  a  former  acquaintance  with 
him,  would  surely  not  turn  him  away. 
Jumping  into  a  nearby  taxi,  the  stranger 
gave  the  driver  a  few  unnecessary  direc- 
tions. 

Unbeknownst  to  his  customer,  the 
latter  enjoyed  a  few  bursts  of  laughter  in 
contemplating  the  use  of  the  stranger's 
face  protector.  (A  prevention  for  freckles 
and  sunburn,  no  doubt.)  In  two  minutes 
they  were  at  their  destination.  Jumping 
out  first  to  help  his  passenger  alight,  the 
driver  gave  a  low  bow  and  waived  aside 
the  former's  offer  of  payment. 

"No  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "I'd 
do  it  anytime  for  a  gentleman  like  you." 
The  stranger  pocketed  his  change  sud- 
denly. 

-A  feeble  ring  brought  the  warden  to 
the  door,  who  embraced  him  soundly  and 
showed  him  into  the  rooms  with  the  pretty 
windows — truly  a  novel  idea.  He  was 
given  one  of  these  rooms  all  to  himself, 
and  kindly  instructed  to  make  himself  at 
home.  It  was  the  doctor  who  made  a 
diagnosis  of  the  case. 

"Noncomposmentis,"    he   remarked. 
FLORENCE  LITTLEFIELD,  '23. 


g  Alt  All 

had  ever  happened  to  her.  It  was  not 
the  glory  of  the  deed  that  she  wanted, 
but  the  excitement,  to  break  the  monoto- 
nous routine  of  her  work.  Marion  never 
had  any  admirers  or  any  pleasures,  for 
her  time  was  taken  up  in  working  to 
support  her  crippled  mother.  For  the 
first  time,  she  felt  discontentment  and 
envy  rising  within  her.  Why  had  she 
never  had  the  pleasures  that  other  girls 
had?  Why  did  she  not  have  a  thrilling 
experience,  and  have  her  name  printed 
in  large  letters  in  the  paper? 
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She  was  aroused  from  her  thoughts  by 
the  gruff  voice  of  the  conductor. 

"Malbury  Street!     Malbury!" 

Marion  started,  for  the  car  had  gone 
one  stop  past  her  corner.  With  a  re- 
proachful glance  at  the  conductor,  she 
got  off  the  car.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
sidewalk,  she  was  startled  by  a  crash 
behind  her,  followed  by  a  piercing  scream. 
Without  looking  behind,  she  fled  down 
the  street,  turned  a  corner,  and  in  an 
instant  was  at  the  switchboard,  calling 
"Emergency." 

"Doctor,    quick — corner    Malbury!" 

Thinking  fast,  she  ran  to  the  Emer- 
gency room,  got  some  medicine  and 
bandages,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash  was  out 
of  the  door  and  was  rushing  down  the 
street  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

At  her  arrival,  she  found  to  her  sur- 
prise, a  handsome  young  man  bending 
over  a  smashed  little  roadster. 

"For  pity's  sake,"  cried  Marion,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  "what  happened?" 

"Nothing  much,"  he  answered  without 
looking  up. 

"Why,  I  heard  a  crash  and  then  a 
scream,"  Marion  said,  "and  I  surely 
thought  that  something  terrible  hap- 
pened. I  summoned  a  doctor  and 
brought  these." 

The  young  man  looked  up  for  the  first 
time,  his  face  beaming  with  smiles.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  pretty  picture 
Marion   made,   her   flushed   cheeks   and 


her  pretty  blonde   curia   falling  around 

her  white  neck.      Be  stood  up  and 

at  her.     Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  bunri 

into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"You  went  to  all  that  trouble?"  he 
broke  in  between  laughs.  "It's  jusl  one 
of  those  foolish  accidents  that  occur 
daily.     No  casualties!" 

"I — I'm  sure  I  heard  a  scream,"  said 
the  perplexed  Marion.  '•What  was 
that?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered, 
looking  puzzled.  Then  a  light  dawned 
upon  him.     "Oh,  it  must  be  Japo." 

Whereupon  he  stooped  under  the  ma- 
chine, and  after  much  fumbling  around, 
drew  out  a  cage.  Marion  was  surprised 
to  see  a  parrot  and  still  more  surprised 
to  see  that  it  was  unharmed. 

"What  excitement  over  nothing  at 
all,"  sighed  Marion,  who  was  very  much 
disappointed. 

But  it  was  a  little  more  than  "nothing 
at  all"  as  Marion  put  it.  For  a  deep 
friendship  developed  between  the  hand- 
some young  man  and  the  little  blonde 
telephone  operator  as  a  result  of  that 
incident,  and  one  morning  sometime  later 
found  Marion  Brently  again  reading  the 
"Morning  Post" — 

Pretty  Telephone  Operator  Weds 
Young  Millionaire — Result  of  Accident. 

Was  it  "all  over  nothing  at  all"? 

BELLA  FIREMAN.  '24. 


Sir  Kenneth  de  Bov 
PAPER  NO.  IV 


IT  was  a  drowsy  June  afternoon  and 
the  endless  shuffle  of  feet  on  the  pave- 
ments as  well  as  the  traffic  rumblings, 
mingled  with  the  soothing  drone  of  the 
electric  fans,  came  to  our  ears  as  we  sat 
in  the  easy  chairs  in  our  Club  rooms  on 


Beaconwealth  Avenue.  The  "Professor" 
and  I  had  succumbed  to  the  potent  powers 
of  the  sleepy  summer  day.  The  after- 
noon was  one  of  the  sort  that  makes  one 
feel  most  comfortable  when  sitting  in  a 
big  arm  chair  in  a  cool  room,  just  exist- 
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ing.  The  unusual  was  brought  about  as 
the  usually  active  "Professor"  had  re- 
signed himself  to  merely  existing.  An- 
other reason  why  we  weren't  making  any 
effort  on  straining  our  brains  to  devise 
a  profitable  method  of  spending  the 
afternoon  was  that  Sir  Kenneth  would 
arrive  soon  and  he  never  was  without  at 
least  one  good  idea.  Sir  Kenneth  always 
had  attractive  ideas  no  matter  what  the 
situation  might  be.  But  it  was  getting 
late  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived.  Finally 
arousing  myself  to  turn  and  look  at  the 
clock,  I  was  amazed  to  find  it  was  almost 
two  thirty.  He  was  due  at  two.  The 
"Professor"  also  aroused  himself  from 
his  state  of  suspended  animation  and 
together  we  strolled  to  the  front  window 
to  see  if  we  could  see  our  missing  member 
approaching. 

"Well,"  said  the  "Professor."  "Some- 
thing unusual  must  have  happened." 

"And  what  might  it  be?"  said  the  voice 
of  Sir  Kenneth. 

Astounded,  both  the  "Professor"  and  I 
swung  around  and  found  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  the  person  we  had  been 
wondering  about.  I  had  a  vision  of 
some  supernatural  appearance,  for  we 
were  so  near  the  double  doors  which 
were  the  only  entrance  to  the  rest  room 
that  Sir  Kenneth  couldn't  possibly  have 
come  in  without  attracting  our  attention. 
The  "Professor"  recovered  first  and  de- 
manded an  explanation. 

"Well,",  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "I  will  dis- 
close the  facts.  It  was  thus.  It  was 
warmer  than  I  expected  and,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  club,  I  was  a  little  peeved 
because  I  was  so  uncomfortable,  but  I  hit 
on  a  happy  scheme  to  cool  off.  I  pre- 
tended the  building  was  on  fire  and  that 
I  was  going  down  the  fire-escape  instead 
of  up.  In  this  way  I  thought  how  hor- 
ribly hot  it  would  be  if  these  facts  were 
true,  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the  win- 


dow and  climbed  through,  I  was  quite 
cool,  and  I  almost  cracked  my  elbow  try- 
ing to  pat  myself  on  the  back  for  think- 
ing of  such  a  clever  idea." 

"Now  what  do  you  know  about  that?" 
I  mumbled. 

The  opulent  Sir  Kenneth  had  removed 
his  panama  and  deftly  removed  the 
moisture  from  his  brow  saying,  "That 
thrilling  rescue  sure  made  the  beads  of 
perspiration  come  to  my  forehead.  That 
makes  me  think  of  a  very  appropriate 
story.  You  don't  seem  to  be  engaged  in 
any  particularly  captivating  pursuit.  Let 
me  tell  it  to  you.  An  absent-minded 
Arctic  explorer  decided  by  the  palpita- 
tions of  the  pear-shaped  organ  that  it 
was  dinner  time.  In  the  distance  he 
saw  an  especially  high  mound  of  ice 
blocks.  Leaving  his  pack  and  other 
impediments  at  the  base  of  the  mound, 
he  scrambled  to  the  top  to  find  that  he 
had  brought  up  his  rifle  instead  of  his 
lunch  box.  Leaving  his  trusty  weapon 
on  the  summit,  he  descended  and  in  a 
moment  found  himself  back  in  his  perch 
with  the  little  green  lunch  box  under  his 
arm.  Placing  the  lunch  box  on  a  flat 
ice  cake  which  served  as  his  table  he 
opened  it  and  withdrew  an  extraordi- 
narily large  and  appetizing  sea-gull  salad 
sandwich  which  was  on  top.  After 
thoroughly  masticating  the  morsel  and 
swallowing  it,  he  was  just  about  to  sink 
his  teeth  into  another  tempting  trifle 
when  he  saw  an  especially  ugly  and  hun- 
gry bear  nosing  at  his  pack  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mound.  Then  it  came  upon  him 
that  his  only  means  of  defence  was  an 
empty  rifle.  The  bear  hearing  the  merry 
tatoo  of  his  teeth  and  knee-caps,  looked 
up  and  in  a  slow  and  satisfied  manner 
licked  his  lean  chops  which  had  tasted 
nothing  for  three  days.  Slowly  he  started 
lumbering  up  the  short  ascent  toward  the 
terrified   explorer.     Picking   up   his   gun 
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and  swallowing  rapidly,  the  poor  man 
groped  madly  in  his  master  mind  for  a 
means  of  deliverance.  On  account  of 
the  cold,  his  brain  was  sluggish  and  he 
thought  himself  doomed  to  die.  His 
past  life  flashed  before  him  in  an  instant. 
The  sweat  beads  stood  out  on  his  fore- 
head. The  bear  was  only  ten  paces 
away.  A  sudden  last  hope  came  to  him. 
He  deftly  snapped  one  of  the  frozen 
sweat  beads  into  his  rifle  and  aimed  at 
the  bear  who  was  now  only  five  paces 
away,  Strange  to  say  the  trembling 
arms  held  firm  for  an  instant  and  the 
little  pellet  went  straight  into  the  beast's 
eye.  With  a  roar,  he  leaped  to  his  hind 
legs  and  bellowing  with  rage  and  pain 
was  just  about  ready  to  sink  his  clutching 
claws  into  the  numb  explorer,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  he  raised  himself  to  his  full 
height  as  rigid  as  a  steel  rail;  then  with  a 
last  shudder  and  whine,  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  horror-stricken  man,  stone 
dead  from  water  on  the  brain." 

After  a  moment's  awed  silence,  the 
Professor  spoke  up:  "Your  explorer 
friend  certainly  showed  rare  presence  of 


mind.  It  is  a  quality  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  occupations  where  any 
risk  is  present.  It  is  truly  a  great  asset 
to  any  person.    Take  for  instance   the 

jovial  Sir  Kenneth,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  give  way  to  his  feelings,  this  presence 
of  mind  supplied  the  necessary  factor  to 
divert  the  disaster.  There  is  no  question 
that  mental  alertness  and  presence  of 
mind  are  absolutely  invaluable  and  go 
to  make  the  live  man  that  usually  suc- 
ceeds in  whatever  he  undertakes." 

"Quite  right,  O  Caliph,"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth. "Don't  you  think  we  should  be 
showing  keen  presence  of  mind  if  we  took 
a  motor  to  the  Nawfawk  Country  Club 
and  played  a  round  of  golf  as  the  sun 
sets  and  then  enjoyed  an  undisturbed 
repast  on  the  broad  verandas  of  the  club 
in  the  waning  twilight?" 

"Nothing  could  be  more  fitting,"  re- 
turned the  Professor. 

True  it  was  the  resourceful  Sir  Kenneth 
made  an  empty  but  sultry  afternoon  a 
pleasing,  refreshing  and  profitable  period 
of  time. 

MADDISON  AND  SPEELE. 


The  Lsadly  of  ttlie  Lantern 


IT  was  a  damp,  foggy  night.  The  wind, 
at  intervals,  moaned,  wailed  like  a 
lost  soul.  Nevertheless,  Peter  was  happy, 
for  he  had  sold  his  cows  that  morning  at 
a  very  good  bargain.  Whistling  as  he  went 
along,  he  clinked  his  coins  in  his  pockets. 
It  was  very  late.  The  fog  grew  thicker. 
Peter  buttoned  up  his  collar,  thrust  his 
hands  deeper  in  his  pockets  and  trudged 
sturdily  along.  He  had  gone  for  quite  a 
distance  when  he  stopped  suddenly,  his 
hair  on  end,  his  eyes  almost  popping  out 
of  their  sockets  with  terror.  Straight 
ahead  of  him  lay  a  river,  spanned  by  a 
rickety,     old,     wooden     bridge.     Peter's 


eyes  hardly  saw  this.  They  were  glued 
with  horrible  fascination  to  a  faintly 
glimmering  light  on  one  side  of  it.  The 
story  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lantern  passed 
swiftly  through  his  mind. 

On  a  foggy  night,  so  the  legend  ran.  a 
woman  was  hastening  home.  She  was 
passing  over  the  self  same  bridge  when  a 
rotten  plank  gave  away.  With  a  shriek. 
she  fell  into  the  rushing  stream.  The 
next  day  her  lifeless  body  was  found 
several  miles  clown  the  river.  To  this 
day,  on  foggy  nights,  she  haunts  the  scene 
of  her  death,  holding  a  lantern  and  point- 
ing a  warning  finger  at  the  fatal  place. 
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Heretofore,  Peter  had  not  believed  the 
story;  but  now,  proof  of  it  was  before 
hirn. 

In  spite  of  his  fear,  Peter  advanced  a 
few  steps.  As  he  strained  to  see  through 
the  fog,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  white 
form  slowly  took  shape.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  woman,  holding  a  lantern  in  one 
hand,  and  pointing  to  the  bridge  with 
the  other. 

Peter  felt  his  knees  shaking  violently. 
His  eyes  were  held  as  if  by  hypnotism 
to  the  strange  scene.  It  was  only  by  a 
supreme,  effort  that  he  was  able  to  close 
them,  just  for  an  instant;  but  when  he 
again  opened  them,  the  phantom  had 
vanished;  only  clouds  of  white  vapor 
remained.  He  blinked  in  amazement. 
Had  his  eyes  deceived  him  after  all? 
But  no!  There  was  the  lantern,  faintly 
glimmering  through  the  fog.  Its  ghostly 
rays  somehow  drew  him  toward  the 
bridge.  Peter  walked  as  if  in  a  trance, 
his  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  mysterious 
lamp.     It  lured  him  on  and  he  obeyed. 


Feebly  he  strove  to  cast  off  the  evil  spell, 
but  in  vain. 

Suddenly  a  horrible  thought  occurred 
to  him.  Suppose  the  lamp  were  drawing 
him  inevitably  to  his  death  instead  of 
warning  him  away  from  it.  This  thought 
broke  the  spell  and  Peter  ran  as  if  pursued 
by  the  very  devil  himself.  The  wind  was 
howling  in  his  ears.  Faster  and  faster 
he  ran,  and  nearer  and  nearer  the  fatal 
bridge. 

He  must  pass  over  it;  there  was  no 
other  way.  Gathering  all  his  strength,  he 
started  on  a  wild  dash  for  the  other  side. 
The  bridge  loomed  nearer;  he  was  on  it, 
almost  over  it. 

Alas!  A  misstep,  a  wild  desperate  cry 
for  help,  a  sudden  splash,  a  gurgling, 
bubbling  sound  and  then  a  deathly 
silence. 

The  wind  moaned,  and  the  mists,  like 
tall  white  spectres,  arose  and  shut  that 
fatal  place  from  view. 

MARY  BALBONI,  '25. 


Tine  Engineer  " 


IN  the  freight  yards  of  Chicago,  two 
men  were  oihng  and  fixing  up  a  big, 
powerful  engine. 

Dick  Stratford  was  to  take  a  pay  roll 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  a  mine  two 
hundred  miles  away.  There  were  four 
cars  put  on  so  as  to  balance  the  train, 
as  it  was  to  travel  at  a  speed  of  seventy 
or  seventy-five  miles  an  hour. 

After  the  train  was  ready,  Dick  took 
his  place  and  pulled  the  big  brake  that 
would  start  the  engine.  The  pay  roll 
had  been  put  in  a  tin  box  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  engineer ;  his  orders  were  as 
follows:  "If  danger  is  seen  ahead,  throw 
the  box  out." 


They  had  been  traveling  for  about  an 
horn*  now  and  were  about  half  way  to 
their  destination.  The  fireman  was  coal- 
ing as  fast  as  he  could.  Dick's  hand 
was  on  the  brake  ready  to  pull  it  at  any 
sign  of  danger. 

All  at  once,  Dick  saw  in  front  of  him 
logs  upon  logs  piled  on  the  track.  He 
could  see  men  on  the  banks  on  either  side, 
ready  to  plunder  the  train.  He  pulled 
the  brake  hard.  He  didn't  have  time 
to  throw  the  money  box  out.  The  train 
struck  the  logs,  cars  piled  on  cars. 
Everything  went  blank  to  Dick. 

The  robbers  looked  all  around  for  the 
tin  box.     They  went  to  the  baggage  car 
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(it  had  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
track)  and  looked  all  around,  but  they 
looked  in  vain. 

Dick  "came  to,"  with  a  feeling  of  being 
crushed.  He  tried  to  move.  He 
couldn't;  his  legs  were  jammed  against 
a  big  wheel.  He  felt  something  hard 
beside  him — something  that  was  square. 
He  looked  and  discoverd  the  tin  box. 
After  he  had  found  that  the  box  was  safe, 
he  tried  to  get  out  from  under  the  car. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  his  legs  free  and 
then  he  looked  above  him  and  saw  the 
blue  sky.  He  tried  to  get  out  but  there 
was  a  big  truck  (that  is,  the  wheels  that 
the  train  rides  on)  in  the  way.  He  called, 
"Help!  Help!"  Pretty  soon  the  wreck- 
ing crew  were  at  work,  extricating  him 
from  his  position.  When  he  was  freed, 
he  tried  to  stand  up  but  everything  turned 
black. 

When  he  woke  up  this  time,  he  was 


lying  between  cool  sheets.  He  asked  in 
a  questioning  tone,  "Where  am  it 
What's  the  matter?" 

"There,  there  now,  don't  be   n 
You  are  in  a  hospital,"  was  the  answer 
given  him. 

He  asked  weakly,  "What  about  the 
pay  roll?"  The  nurse  answered,  "Oh, 
that  is  safe." 

Thirty  days  later,  when  he  left  the 
hospital,  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  the 
manager  of  the  railroad. 

"Mr.  Stratford,  we  are  very  much 
pleased  at  the  way  that  you  saved  our 
tin  box.  In  order  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion, we  are  giving  you  a  position  as 
manager  of  the  Western  line  which  is  a 
few  miles  from  here." 

Dick  managed  to  blurt  out,   "Thank 

you." 

EDMUND  JOHNSON,  '25. 


Yourself 


As  a  river  to  the  ocean  flows,  nor  pauses 

on  the  way, 
Nor  looks  backward  at  its  course,   we 

should  strive  every  day. 


Pilots  who  great  steamers  make  to  hold 

their  courses  true 
Look  not  backward  at  the  wake,  but  at 

the  task  to  do. 

JEROME  PENDERGAST,  '25. 


American  Foresty 


"1  speak  for  each  no-tongued  tree 
That,  spring  by  spring,  doth  nobler  be, 
And  dumbly  and  most  ivistfully 
His  mighty  prayerftd  arms  outspreads 
Above  men's  oft-unheeding  heads, 
And  his  big  blessing  downward  sheds." 

THIS  verse  of  Sidney  Lanier's  brings 
out  the  thought  that  trees  are  con- 
stantly and  devotedly  serving  mankind 
with  but  little  help  in  return. 

Our  history  as  a  nation  has  been  largely 


influenced  and  determined  by  primeval 
woods,  yet  considering  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  how  little  thought  or  care  is  given 
to  these  woods  in  comparison  with  their 
great  service  to  us. 

When  this  country  was  first  studied 
the  forests  were  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— the  great  Eastern  forests,  which 
originally  covered  nearly  all  the  territory 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  several  places  extended  somewhat 
beyond  that  river;     the  forests  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountain  regions  and  the  Pacific 
coast  forest.  For  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  many  parts  of  it,  there  was  not 
enough  open  space  to  establish  a  forty 
acre  farm.  The  few  small  clearings 
made  by  the  Indians  could  not  be  counted 
as  much,  but  from  the  time  when  the 
first  white  men  came  to  our  shore  and 
began  to  clear  away  these  forests  in  order 
to  settle,  this  great  natural  resource  of 
ours  has  been  steadily  diminishing  until 
at  the  present  time  no  such  divisions 
could  be  designated,  and  where  these 
forests  once  stood  there  are  now  eighty- 
one  million  acres  of  barren  lands,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  it  will  be  only  a  matter 
of  six  or  seven  years  before  it  will  be 
necessary  to  import  our  supply  from 
Siberia  or  South  America. 

It  is  true  that  improper  cutting  is  not 
the  only  destructive  agency;  there  are 
others  such  as  poisonous  insects,  wind- 
falls, increased  demand  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  a  very  important  one 
which  is  fire.  During  the  year  1917  there 
were  five  thousand  six  hundred  fires 
extinguished  by  the  Forestry  Service,  a 
department  created  by  the  Government 
to  take  care  of  this  special  branch  of  the 
work.  Yet  improper  cutting  and  fires 
are  both  due  to  carelessness  and  disregard 
for  the  future  and  can  be  referred  back  to 
the  American  citizens. 

America  is  known  as  a  young  country, 
yet  if  this  terrible,  ruthless  destroying 
of  trees  goes  on  how  long  will  it  be  before 
our  country  will  be  considered  old  like 
Europe? 

Every  country  has  had  to  face  this 
very  serious  problem.  Italy  has  begun 
to  urge  the  planting  of  young  trees  to 
cover  her  bleak  and  bare  fields;  in  France 
the  farmers  make  terraces  on  their  bare 
mountains  and  carry  up  in  baskets,  soil 
that  has  been  washed  down  the  mountain 
sides  because  of  lack  of  forests  to  hold  it, 


and  use  it  in  creating  new  forests.  Au- 
thorities have  said  that  from  Angora  to 
Lisbon  the  Mediterranean  lands  will 
never  again  support  the  human  life  they 
once  did  until  the  trees  have  been  restored. 

America,  a  highly  civilized  country, 
noted  for  it's  natural  resources,  having 
overlooked  these  warnings  from  Europe, 
is  beginning  to  realize  the  full  significance 
of  the  old  Roman  proverb,  "Dead  woods 
mean  dead  lands." 

In  the  year  1907,  few  people  knew  the 
meaning  of  conservation  when  used  in 
connection  with  forests,  yet  in  May, 
1908,  there  was  a  great  convention  of 
Governors  in  Washington  which  led  to 
another  much  more  important  meeting 
in  December  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Movement  .which  drew  up  plans  to 
prevent  this  terrible  waste.  The  people 
approved  and  accepted  these  plans  and 
by  much  labor  and  partly  by  public 
opinion  the  movement  was  a  success  and 
worked  with  the  Forestry  Service  in  the 
creation  of  new  forests  as  well  as  the  con- 
servation of  them. 

.  The  nation  has  from  time  to  time  set 
apart  certain  forest  districts  as  one  way 
of  preservation,  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  national  forest  reserves.  Nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  set  aside 
one  day  of  the  year,  known  as  Arbor  Day, 
for  the  planting  of  trees. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  these  various 
methods  much  might  be  done  to  save 
our  woods,  but  now  we  are  told  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  forest  famine,  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  might  befall 
America. 

The  industries  of  agriculture,  transpor- 
tation, mining  and  grazing,  and  of  course 
lumbering,  all  depend  upon  wood,  water 
or  grass  from  the  forest.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  is  dependent  upon 
wood  either  directly  or  indirectly,  even 
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though  it  may  not  be  discernible  in  the 
finished  product.  Railroads  must  have 
ties  and  various  other  articles  of  wood. 
The  miner  cannot  operate  his  mine  with- 
out timber.  The  farmer  has  many  uses 
for  timber  on  his  farm  and  it  also  covers 
and  protects  his  streams  and  prevents 
them  from  drying  up.  The  stockman  has 
to  have  fence  posts  and  in  some  states  he 
has  to  have  summer  range  for  his  stock  in 
the  national  forest  reserves.  In  ship- 
building the  consumption  of  wood  is  very 
large,  more  so  than  it  was  before  the 
discovery  of  building  iron  ships,  because 
more  ships  are  being  built.  Larger  sup- 
plies of  building  lumber  are  required 
because  of  the  immense  buildings  that 
are  being  built.  The  invention  of  toys 
for  children  has  been  known  to  demolish 
hundreds  of  acres  of  forests.  Not  a  year 
passes  during  which  scores  of  new  de- 
vices and  inventions,  in  part  or  wholly 
of  wood,  are  not  brought  to  light,  and 
while  each  individual  piece  does  not  call 
for  a  great  quantity,  the  total  consump- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  enormous. 

At  the  present  time  more  wood  is  used 
than  ever  before  in  our  history  and  al- 
though there  have  been  substitutes  in- 
troduced at  various  times  it  has  been 
proven  that  it  only  allows  that  amount 
to  be  used  for  some  other  purpose.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  an  even  greater  demand  for  wood  in  all 
the  industries. 

Not  only  do  the  forests  furnish  man 
with  timber  for  fuel,  manufacturing  and 


building  purposes,  but  they  furnish  him 
with  pulp  for  making  paper,  and  such 
products  as  creosote,  fertilizers,  material 

for  toxtile  fabrics,  dyes  and  inks. 

People  who  are  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  question  do  noi 
to  think  of  other  effects  that  forests  might 
have.  Forests  affect  the  climate  and 
because  woods  hold  moisture  prevent  a 
country  from  becoming  dry.  Thus  is 
the  healthfulness  of  a  country  affected. 
The  use  of  forests  as  windbreakers  is  a 
very  important  function.  The  woods 
have  great  influence  on  the  waterflow; 
preventing  floods  by  regulating  the 
amount  of  snow  that  melts  within  the 
rivers  and  streams;  causing  the  rainfall  to 
sink  slowly  into  the  ground  instead  of 
pouring  over  the  soil  in  torrents;  and 
keeping  the  hillsides  from  becoming 
bare  by  preventing  the  soil  from  being 
carried  down  into  fields  below  and  filling 
up  the  streams. 

When  wood,  dead  or  alive,  is  called 
upon  to  meet  so  many  demands,  and  with 
this  demand  increasing  as  the  population 
increases,  we  may  well  think  of  where 
these  vast  demands  are  likely  to  be  met. 
The  natural  wealth  that  was  discovered 
upon  this  continent  has  made  the  country 
wealthy,  but  having  abused,  wasted  and 
exhausted  this  supply  we  must  unselfishly 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  our  present 
amount  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
supply,  so  that  our  descendants  will  not 
suffer  because  of  our  neglect. 

MILDRED  NELLIGAN,  '23. 


On  AdveFttigmeiniUs 


Are  you  among  the  weary  ones 
That  advertising  does  appal? 
We  read  of  "powder,  lip  stick,  rouge,' 
"Save  the  surface,  thus  save  all." 


These  things  keep  ringing  in  one's  mind 
And  not  a  day  unless  one  votes! 
"Arwco  Iron"  staunch  and  strong 
And  then  below  we  see  "It  Floats.' 
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Then  another  page  we  turn, 
See  things  that  fairly  make  us  boil — 
The  marvel  of  "The  flavor  lasts"; 
And  then  the  "Tasteless  Castor  Oil." 

No  matter  what  we  try  to  think, 
"They  show  us  this"  and  "Tell  us  how' 
"Eugene  McDonough — Funerals"; 
Below,  "Eventually — why  not  now"? 


"Hole  Proof  Hosiery"  smites  our  eyes; 

"Makes  Hens  Lay"  is  just  below; 

And   "You  just  know  she  wears  them 

well"; 
Why,  "Kelley  Springfield,"  rain  or  snow. 

Of  course,  "A  Skin  You  Love  To  Touch," 
"There's  a  reason,"  "3-in-one," 
And  next  we  are  bored  by  "Coco-Cola"; 
"It's  Toasted"  and  must  be  well  done. 


And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  year 
With  crazy  slogans  and  weird  signs. 
I  hope  they  all  are  satisfied 
For  having  riled  our  weary  minds. 

R.  W.  WILLIAMSON, 


'23. 


Tomm  Grey9§  Romance 


ii  /^H,  Mr.  Grey,  tell  us  about  some 
V-/  of  your  adventures  in  Australia, 
will  you?" 

It  was  Ruth  Carver  who  spoke,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness  and  desire, 
and  ten  other  eager  young  voices  chimed 
in  on  the  request. 

Tom  Grey,  who  had  been  looking  out 
at  the  falling  rain,  turned  away  from  the 
window  as  he  was  spoken  to,  and  ap- 
proached them.  He  was  tall — extraordi- 
narily so — even  for  a  man,  yet  at  one 
glance  he  gave  no  appearance  of  height, 
so  well  proportioned  was  he.  It  took 
several  minutes  to  realize  the  hugeness 
of  this  man.  He  must  have  been  about 
forty-five,  but  except  for  around  the 
temples  where  his  hair  was  beginning  to 
turn  grey,  one  would  have  said  he  was 
not  a  day  over  thirty.  Just  returned 
from  Australia  where  he  had  been  for  six 
years,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  unmarried 
women  and  the  younger  matrons  of 
Grenfield.  They  liked  his  dry  humor, 
they  way  his  eyes  twinkled,  and — well 
they  just  liked  everything  about  him, 
and  he  knew  it! 


But  this  popularity  with  the  women 
did  not  detract  in  any  way  from  the  liking 
the  men  felt  for  him.  They  liked  him, 
and  what  is  more,  they  admired  him. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  men  was 
expressed  in  what  Jim  Brown  said  to  his 
friend,  Jim  Hunter,  "He's  a  real  fellow, 
even  if  the  women  can't  leave  him  alone." 

And  so,  Grey  laughingly  consented, 
there  was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  the 
people  assembled,  a  contented  rustling 
of  fans  and  gowns  as  women  sought  com- 
fortable chairs,  the  clearing  of  throats, 
and  then  a  deep  silence  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  raindrops  on  the  window 
panes. 

Then  suddenly  he  began.  He  has  a 
singularly  pleasing  voice,  deep  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  his  listeners  forgot  New 
York,  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  and 
found  themselves  carried  far  away  to 
the  Australian  lands  that  he  spoke  of. 
He  began: 

"Somehow  or  other  when  people  ask 
for  a  story  about  Australia,  they  expect 
to  hear  about  an  experience  in  the  jungle, 
and   I've   always   told   that  kind.     But 
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to-night,  the  rain,  and  the  fact  that  the 
incident  occurred  just  six  years  ago  to- 
night, makes  me  recall  an  experience  that 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
jungle  or  animals,  but — a  woman.  She 
was  magnificent!  Tall — I  think  she  came 
up  above  my  shoulders — with  the  black- 
est hair  and  eyes  I  ever  saw  on  any  man 
or  woman.  And  her  skin — oh,  but  you 
couldn't  describe  her. 

"Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  just  six 
years  ago  to-night.  I  had  been  out 
tramping  all  day  and  about  eight  o'clock, 
it  began  to  rain.  It  rained  even  harder 
than  it  does  now.  It  was  night  time,  rain- 
ing hard,  and  I  was  lost  in  a  dark  wood. 
I  didn't  know  whether  to  turn  backward 
or  forward,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  so 
I  just  tramped  on  and  on  until  at  last 
I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Seeing 
a  small  house  nearby,  I  went  toward  it 
to  find  out  where  I  was.  For  a  while 
after  I  knocked  no  one  answered;  then 
the  door  was  opened  and  I  saw  an  old 
man  standing  there.  He  told  me  that 
I  was  ten  miles  from  home  and  that  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  there  that  night. 

"  'You  must  stay  with  us,'  he  urged. 
'My  daughter  is  out  at  the  barn  now,  but 
she  will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes  and  will 
find  something  for  you  to  eat.'  I  thanked 
him  and  we  went  in.  Before  I  came 
along,  he  must  have  been  working  at 
something,  for  a  table  in  the  corner  was 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  queer  instru- 
ments and  odds  and  ends.  He  was  very 
friendly  and  pleasant  until,  to  make 
conversation,  I  mentioned  the  work 
table;  then  he  stiffened  right  up  and 
would  say  nothing  more. 

"Just  then  the  daughter  came  in. 
That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her, 
but  I'll  never  forget  that  picture.  She 
had  a  man's  heavy  raincoat  thrown  over 
her  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  raindrops 
were  glistening  on  her  hair  where  it  was 


uncovered    by    the    coat.     She    -•■ 
short    on    seeing   me,    and     her    father 

said, 

"  'Florence,  this  is  Mr.  Grey.     He  has 

lost  his  way  and  will  stay  here  for  the 
night.  You  might  go  and  see  if  you  can 
find  anything  for  him  to  fat.'  We  shook 
hands,  and  then  she  went  out  of  the  room. 
Wondering  why  the  father  had  been  so 
upset  at  my  mention  of  the  work  table, 
and  being  curious,  I  mentioned  it  again. 
Just  as  before,  he  stiffened  and  said: 

"  'You  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
my  work,  Mr.  Grey.'  Just  then  the 
girl  came  in.  She  must  have  heard  what 
had  been  said,  for  heavens,  what  a  change! 
She  looked  like  Fury  personified. 

"  'Oh,  you  wretched,  miserable  cur!' 
she  exclaimed.  'Trying  to  take  away 
an  old  man's  only  pleasure!  Oh,  how  I 
hate  you!     Go!' 

"Well,  I  wasn't  veiy  long  in  going. 
But  the  ten  mile  tramp  home  seemed 
absolutely  nothing  to  me,  so  occupied 
was  I  with  the  picture  of  that  lovely 
girl.  I  wondered  vaguely  what  she  had 
meant,  but  that  didn't  worry  me  greatly. 

"Four  days  later  a  small  boy  handed 
me  a  letter,  and  ran  quickly  away.  -  I 
have  it  right  here.  I'll  read  it  to  you, 
then  you  can  see  for  yourselves: 

"Mr.  Grey: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  made  a  terrible  mistake  and 
cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  what 
I  said  to  you  the  other  evening.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  can  hope  to  explain 
my  actions  is  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

"My  father  is  possessed  of  an  unfortu- 
nate malady.  Because  of  this  he  thinks 
he  is  inventing  a  new  sort  of  bullet  to  be 
used  in  warfare.  If  this  were  all,  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  he  thinks  that 
every  stranger  who  comes  around  has 
come  for  the  very  purpose  of  spying  on 
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his  work.     But,  of  course,  all  this  does 
not  explain  my  actions. 

"That  afternoon  I  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  saying  that  the  writer  had 
heard  of  my  father  and  thought  it  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  such  as  he  to  be  working 
around  gunpowder.  And  I  thought  that 
you  were  he,  come  to  take  his  work  away. 
I'm  more  sorry  than  I  can  say  to  have 
been  so  rude. 

"Florence  Grant. 

"P.  S.  Please  do  not  try  to  send  me 
a  message  because  Father  has  not  yet 


recovered  from  the  shock  of  your  ap- 
pearance and  insists  that  we  move.  We 
shall  have  gone  when  you  receive  this 
letter. 

"I  never  saw  her  again.  Did  I  look? 
Of  course,  I  did.  I  stayed  there  six 
years,  although  I  intended  to  stay  only 
one." 

He  stopped  and  then  added,  "Well, 
it's  getting  pretty  late,  so  we'd  better 
be  going  home.  It  has  stopped  raining." 
And  everyone  rose  silently  and  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

DOROTHY  KELLEY,  '23. 


"Rum-running,  bootlegging,  riots,  strikes; 
Bandits  busy  on  kidnapping  hikes; 
Deaths  from  autos  and  motorbikes — 
What  is  this  world  coming  to? 


©n  Modern  Life 

Girls  in  knickers  and  with  bobbed  hair, 
With  their  necks  and  their  knees  'most 

bare, 
Of  the  boys'  sports  taking  the  lion's  share, 
What  is  this  world  coming  to? 


In  the  rush  of  life  no  time  for  church, 
Prayers  and  sermons  left  in  the  lurch. 
We'll   all   need    a   taste  of  the  stinging 
birch, 
When  this  world  of  ours  comes  to." 

BARBARA  W.  HOWES,  '23. 


An  Elephant  Hanged  For  Mnrder 


IT  was  in  the  densest  part  of  the  jungle. 
The  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  inter- 
locking overhead  kept  it  in  perpetual 
twilight.  Rope-like  vines  of  the  strangle- 
fig  coiled  around  in  the  huge  trees  and 
hung  in  loops  from  their  branches.  Some 
of  the  trees  were  slowly  dying  in  its 
deadly  grip.  Underneath  them,  pools 
of  black  water  showed  here  and  there  and 
something  sinister  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  whole  forest. 

A  crash  was  heard  and  the  towering- 
form  of  an  elephant  broke  through  the 


underbrush.  Hopping  along,  his  huge 
bulk  swaying  from  side  to  side,  he  came 
to  a  clump  of  trees,  their  branches  filled 
with  chattering  monkeys.  Usually  he 
would  have  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
but  to-day  they  irritated  him.  They 
were  making  fun  of  him. 

Unexpectedly  his  big  trunk  swung  up 
and  hugged  itself  around  the  neck  of  one 
of  the  poor  little  "joke-crackers."  Swing- 
ing him  wickedly  up  and  down  and 
trumpeting  maliciously  at  the  rest,  he 
finally  flung  the  little  monkey  with  all 
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his  brute  strength  against  one  of  the  hard 
roots  on  the  ground. 

Then  he  rushed  forward  crushing  the 
body  as  he  went.  He  was  a  picture  of 
hideous  cruelty,  his  trunk  raised  and  his 
pointed  mouth  open,  but  as  he  brought 
his  trunk  clown  he  pushed  his  head 
through  a  living  slip-noose  of  the  strang- 
ling-fig.  Instead  of  backing  out  of  it, 
he  plunged  forward  with  dumb,  unreason- 
ing madness.  The  awful  tightening  of 
it  at  his  neck  began  to  weaken  him  and 


finally  his  legs  gave  way  under  him  and 
the  deed  was  done 
Then  through  the  endless  gloomyforesi 

came  a  single  note  of  clearest  beauty  and 
unutterable  sadness.  Slowly  it  rose  and 
fell,  the  death  song  of  a  murderer,  and 
out  of  the  dark  forest  and  up  into  the 
sky  soared  a  little  bird,  the  solitaire,  the 
saddest  and  sweetest  singer  of  the  Brazil- 
ian jungle. 

KATHERINE  FOSS,  '24. 


rhj  SImmiM  I  Go  to  College 


WHAT  is  the  greatest  cry  of  to-day? 
Education!  Higher  education! 
At  the  present  time,  I  may  safely  say, 
more  thought  is  given  to  education  than 
ever  before.  More  time  is  devoted  to  it, 
more  money  is  spent  on  it,  more  effort 
and  energy  than  ever  before  is  put  into 
it  by  America,  nationally,  and  its  people, 
individually. 

Constantly,  I  hear  the  call  to  go  to 
college — to  seek  a  higher  education.  I 
may  open  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  and 
there  I  see  colleges  upon  colleges  sending 
out  their  pleas.  I  may  go  to  a  lecture, 
and  there  in  some  of  the  words  of  the 
speaker  I  hear  the  echo  of  the  "go  to 
college"  cry. 

Now,  I  wonder  what  it  means.  Just 
why  should  I  go  to  college? 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  I 
should  go  in  order  to  get  a  training  for 
my  life  and  vocation  after  I  shall  have 
completed  my  college  course.  I  believe 
this  reason  of  study  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, for  the  generation  in  which  we 
live  to-day  is  said  to  be  one  "of  opportun- 
ity— one  which  is  very  worth-while  for 
at  the  present  time."  I,  myself,  as  a 
young  girl  will  have  more  opportunities 


open  for  me,  more  wonderful  and  unim- 
agined  things,  perhaps,  than  the  girl  of 
any  other  generation.  For  example,  you 
can  easily  see  how  many  vocational  fields 
are  open  for  women,  and  you  can  readily 
imagine  how  many  will  be  open.  Let  us, 
just  for  a  moment,  take  note  of  how  fast 
woman  is  becoming  a  great  worker. 
Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding  of  Peoria  has 
written  in  his  book  "Means  and  Ends 
of  Education"  a  few  truths  which  express 
my  meaning: 

"The  elementary  education  of  the 
country  is  already  intrusted  to  woman. 
She  is  taking  her  position  in  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  In  the  business 
world,  her  competition  with  man  is  more 
and  more  felt.  There  is  a  larger  number 
of  serious  students  among  women  than 
among  men." 

Let  me  add  that  woman  has  also  gained 
a  position  in  professional  life.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  profession  of  medicine. 
Our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
would  probably  have  peered  in  great 
astonishment  at  our  mothers  if  they  had 
proposed  being  doctors.  The  practice 
of  law  is  another  profession  which  has 
recently  been  opened  for  women. 
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Along  with  this  training  for  a  vocation 
we  must  gain  intellectuality,  but  we  must 
gain  it  religiously  and  morally. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  I  should  go  to 
college  in  order  to  get  a  social  training. 
By  these  words  "social  training"  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  desire  to  gain  a  high  "social 
standing"  in  the  sense  of  rising  to  "a 
position  in  wealth,  fashions^  and  con- 
viviality" as  President  Sherman  of  Cornell 
has  once  denned  it.  I  mean  that  I  may 
gain  a  bit  of  athletic  prominence,  make 
lasting  friendships,  and  gain  a  general 
knowledge  of  my  surrounding  and  great 
personages  by  indulging  in  college  ac- 
tivities. 

With  college  activities  I  include  athle- 
tics. The  latter  undoubtedly  adds  to 
physical  development  and  then  to  health 
— one  of  the  states  for  which  we  should 
be  most  thankful  in  this  world.  Indeed, 
an  upright  body,  a  strong  constitution — 
sound  health  will  be  an  enormous  aid  in 
my  struggle  for  success. 

Besides  athletics,  there  is  the  general 
run  of  campus  activities  in  which  I  should 
indulge.  May  I  name  a  few  of  these 
wrongly  and  satirically  called  "social 
functions"?  They  are  not  rightly  given 
that  name,  for  as  you  will  see,  they  truly 
are  sources  of  worth-while  training  (while 
some  are  recreational).  There  are  busi- 
ness and  committee  meetings,  dramatic 
and  debating  clubs,  music  and  glee  clubs. 
Then  there  are  some  of  the  lighter  activi- 
ties such  as  dances,  banquets,  fraternity 
house  parties  and  the  like.  Time  and 
time  again,  I  read  an  article  on  the  great 
harm  of  these  "social  functions."  Charles 
Mills  Gayeley,  author  of  "Idalo,"  asks 
us  the  question,  "With  the  so-called 
campus  activities,  what  margin  of  leisure 


is  left  for  the  one  college  activity  which 
is  study?"  How  can  a  man  be  so  heart- 
less? It  may  be  rude  to  question  an 
educated  author's  statements,  but  I 
doubt  seriously  whether  "study"  was 
Mr.  Gayeley's  one  activity  throughout 
his  whole  college  life.  I  know  that  it  is 
true  that  study  is  the  most  important 
pastime  for  college — but  to  make  it  the 
only  activity  would  be  unsympathetic. 
It  would,  furthermore,  be  unnatural. 

Shall  I  not  gain  a  source  of  responsibil- 
ity from  business  and  committee  meet- 
ings? Shall  I  not  gain  the  power  to 
carry  on  easy-flowing  conversation 
through  dramatic  and  debating  clubs? 
Shall  I  not  make  everlasting  friendship 
ties  through  class  banquets  which  will 
aid  in  creating  loyal  alumnae? 

Is  it  not  logical  then  that  all  of  these 
non-academic  activities  will  make  up 
my  "social  training"  as  I  wish  to  interpret 
the  words? 

Doubtless,  you  have  heard  of  the  ex- 
pression that  "our  education  is  a  chain 
consisting  of  three  great  links — the  Gram- 
mar School,  the  High  School  and  the 
College  link."  Our  future  depends  upon 
this  educational  chain.  Are  we  likely 
to  win  our  battles — am  I  likely  to  win 
my  battles  when  I  am  blocked  by  a  miss- 
ing link — the  lack  of  a  college  education? 
Indeed  not. 

Let  me,  therefore,  guard  and  cherish 
as  a  motto  the  words  of  a  most  successful 
and  wise  man — the  martys,  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

"I  will  study  and  get  ready 
And — my  chance  will  come." 

MYETLE  STUNTZNER,'  23 
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ee  Lord  of  His  Event" 


Once  when  our  nation  was  distressed 

And  people  lost  their  reason, 

And  their  minds  were  warped 

With  thoughts  of  wickedness  and  revenge 

And  none  there  was  to  call  upon 

In  such  a  moment  of  distress — 


A  man  there  came 

Whom  God  alone  had  sent, 

To  bind  again  the  nation's  wounds 

And  heal  them  with  the  soothing  balm  of 

peace. 


And  well  his  work  was  done 

And  soon  this  nation  upward 

Like  a  health}'  plant  did  grow 

And  there  was  peace  and  plenty  in  this 

land — 
And  Lincoln  was  the  "lord  of  his  event." 
FRANCIS  FOLEY,  '24. 


Simmy  Sandy 


HE  had  been  entered  on  the  record 
books  of  the  Orphans'  Home  as 
plain  "John  Brown;"  Brown  because  at 
the  time  there  were  five  "John  Smiths." 
He  was  a  chubby  little  fellow — only  a 
baby  when  he  was  found  drifting  in  a 
small  boat  in  a  creek  near  the  Home. 
Because  of  his  bright  golden  curls  and 
big  blue  eyes  beaming  at  everybody  and 
everything  the  supervisors  at  the  Home 
began  to  call  him  "Sunny  Sandy."  By 
the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  so 
won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  his 
friends,  young  and  old,  that  when  visitors 
came  to  inspect  the  children  for  adop- 
tion— a  hated  experience  for  all  con- 
cerned— Sunny  Sandy  was  never  there. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  he  had 
been  sent  somewhere  on  an  errand  for 
some  supervisor.  Many  people  asked 
about  him — he  was  quite  well  known  in 
the  nearby  countiy — but  the  supervisor, 
which  ever  one  was  in  charge,  altho'  she 
answered  all  questions,  would  never  find 
time  to  call  to  her  the  subject  of  their 
talk. 


Sunny  Sandy  never  attempted  or 
thought  of  running  away  until  he  was 
nineteen  years  old.  He  had  been  kept 
at  the  Home,  altho'  it  was  the  custom  to 
send  all  to  work  at  sixteen,  but  he 
worked,  and  worked  hard  there.  In  the 
summer  he  had  complete  supervision  of 
all  the  gardens  made  by  the  younger 
children.  In  the  winter  he  kept  the  fires 
going  and  went  to  the  village  as  often 
as  was  necessary.  He  had  been  very 
contented,  going  his  happy  way,  up  to 
the  time  that  America  had  entered  the 
war.  Then  he  became  downcast  and 
moody,  and  did  not  work  with  his  usual 
eagerness.  The  supervisors  all  knew 
what  made  him  so,  but  altho'  they 
said  nothing  to  each  other  or  to  him, 
they  were  sure  he  would  go  to  fight. 

They  were  right.  One  night  not  long 
after  President  Wilson's  announcement 
that  America  would  join  in  the  War. 
Sunny  Sandy  crept  quietly  out  of  his 
comfortable  bed,  dressed,  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  stationery  that  he 
had  purchased  at  the  village  store  the 
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previous  day.     On  it  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Dear  Friends: 

"Of  course  you  have  all  guessed  long 
ago  what  I  was  so  sure  of  doing.  From 
the  very  beginning,  I  have  felt  that  if 
ever  Uncle  Sam  called  for  me,  I  should  go. 
Last  Sunday  he  did.  I  chanced  to  see 
a  headline  which  was,  to  me,  written 
in  naming  letters,  'More  Sailors  Wanted.' 
I  am  going  to  be  a  sailor.  Do  not  be 
afraid  for  me.  For  years  I  have  been 
without  a  father,  but  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  adopted  one,  Uncle  Sam. 
Wherever  he  bids  me  go,  I  shall  go. 

"Although   I   may  never   be   seen   or 

heard  of  again,  please  do  not  forget  your 

'Sunny  Sandy.'  " 

After  reading  it  over,  he  folded  it,  put 

it  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  went  out 

into  the  night. 

*     *     * 

From   time    to    time    the    supervisors 


received  messages  from  Sunny  Sandy. 
Even  though  they  were  '  always  short, 
they  were  encouraging.  Then  one  day 
in  September,  1918,  one  of  them  chanced 
upon  a  newspaper  item  which  read : 

"Steamers  Crash  in  Fog." 

"The  steamer  Rowan,  of  the  Laird 
Line,  was  hit  in  a  fog  by  an  enemy  vessel 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Another  ship, 
coming  to  the  Rowan's  aid,  accidentally 
struck  and  sank  her.  Sixteen  men, 
mostly  members  of  the  crew,  are  missing. 
Two  or  three  others  died  from  exhaustion 
after  they  were  rescued  from  the  water. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  young  sailor  lad 
whom  his  fellow  mates  affectionately 
called  'Sunny  Sandy.'  Great  work  was 
done  by  this  young  man  in  the  rescuing 
of  those  on  board.  He  is  known  by  no 
other  name;  therefore  his  body  has  been 
sent  on  to  America  where  he  will  be  laid 
at  rest  in  the  National  Cemetery." 

ALICE  M.  PRATT,  25'. 


A  MMmdgIb.1t  AdvenMre 


JACK  VOSE  was  a  freshman  at  Ban- 
croft College.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  been  away 
from  his  home,  which  was  in  a  little  town 
in  Tennessee.  Therefore  he  was  not  as 
worldly  wise  as  he  thought  he  was;  but 
nevertheless,  he  had  a  good  time  "kid- 
ding" himself  along. 

It  was  the  custom  each  year  for  the 
freshmen  at  the  college  to  have  an  elabo- 
rate banquet.  Much  preparation  was 
made  by  both  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
The  freshmen  made  great  preparations 
to  go  to  the  banquet,  and  the  sophomores 
made  great  preparations  in  figuring  out 
how  to  keep  the  freshmen  from  it. 

On  this  particular  evening  everything 


was  in  an  uproar  at  the  freshmen  dormi- 
tories. At  seven-thirty,  however,  every- 
thing was  quiet,  and  not  one  freshman 
could  be  found.  The  reason  why  room 
106  was  so  quiet  was  because  Jack  and 
his  room-mate  were  on  their  way  to  the 
banquet.  As  usual  they  were  talking 
about  what  they'd  get  to  eat.  They 
were  arguing  as  to  whether  they  would 
have  turkey  or  chicken,  when  suddenly 
from  behind  a  big  oak  tree  a  yell  came 
forth.  Following  the  yell  came  a  group 
of  men  dressed  in  Klu  Klux  Klan  cos- 
tumes. Jack  and  Fred,  his  roommate, 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  They  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  this  long,  because 
their  eyes  were  blindfolded,  their  hands 
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tied  behind  their  backs,  and  then  they 
were  rushed  along  somewhere.  When 
they  finally  saw  the  light  of  day,  or  rather 
the  "dark  of  night,"  they  found  them- 
selves and  about  one  hundred  other  un- 
fortunate victims  arranged  in  tiers  in 
some  dark,  old,  alley,  alive  with  stray 
cats,  refuse,  tin  cans,  and  so  forth.  They 
remained  here  until  half- past  eleven.  It 
was  funny  to  hear  some  of  the  remarks 
that  were  made.  Smothered  threats  like 
"Wait'll  I  get  out  of  this  mess"  and  "Gee, 
look  at  this  dress  suit,  and  it  isn't  mine 
either.  I  hired  it  down  at  Graham's  for 
$10."  Some  optimistic  person  remarked, 
"Well,  we  might  just  as  well  be  here  as 
suffering  with  indigestion!"  Presently 
the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  stumbling-up 
the  alley  could  be  heard.  It  was  the 
members  of  the  "Klan"  again.  The 
freshmen  were  arranged  in  single  file  and 
marched  down  the  main  street  to  the 
water  front.  Here  they  were  all  put  in 
motor  boats  and  set  out  for  the  bay. 


When  they  got  to  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
they  were  all  made  to  walk  the  plank. 
Luckily,  most  of  them  were  good  swim- 
mers. When  it  came  to  Archibald  Van 
Tyler's  turn,  he  really  was  quite  upset, 
and  could  not  understand  why  boys  in 
college  had  to  do  such  absurd  things. 
This  did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  "pi- 
rates" though,  and  he  was  made  to  walk 
the  plank  too.  He  landed  in  the  water 
like  lead,  and  when  he  came  to  the  top, 
he  managed  to  gasp,  "Oh,  dear,  what 
shall  I  do?  If  Gretchen  could  see  me 
now!" 

When  the  divers  came  to  the  shore, 
their  "pirates"  could  not  be  found  any- 
where. They  all  agreed  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  go  back  to  the  dormitories  and 
get  dry  clothes  on.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  disagreeable  lot  of  freshmen  at 
Bancroft — all  waiting  for  the  time  when 
they  would  be  sophomores  and  keep  the 
new  freshmen  from  their  banquet. 

RUTH  WATSON,  '24. 


On  Playing  eeMo(D>k  Jack 


WHEN  the  end  of  school  is  near,  in 
early  June,  you  think  it  is  far 
too  lovely  to  stay  "cooped  up"  in  school 
most  of  the  day,  and  so  you  quickly  de- 
cide that  you  will  go  elsewhere. 

You  go  out  of  the  house  in  time  for 
school,  whistling  a  merry  tune.  When 
you  have  looked  about  you  several  times 
to  be  perfectly  sure  that  no  one  is  watch- 
ing, you  take  your  fishing  tackle  and  bait 
from  beneath  the  piazza  and  unceremoni- 
ously shove  your  books  into  their  place, 
saying  gayly,  "Let  the  caterpillars  learn 
their  A,  B,  C."  Then,  feeling  like  a 
criminal,  you  steal  down  the  street.  Oh! 
horrors!  You  jump  behind  the  ice-cream 
vendor's  cart  to  avoid  the  stern  eye  of 
the  principal,  as  he  drives  by  in  his  Sedan. 


When  the  Sedan  is  out  of  sight,  you 
breath  a  sigh  of  relief  and  peer  out 
cautiously  to  see  if  "the  coast  is  clear." 
You  almost  fall  down  in  your  hurry  to 
grasp  the  cart,  for  you  see  four  teachers 
coming  your  way.  Just  as  you  think 
you  have  firmly  grasped  the  cart,  the  ice 
cream  vendor  drives  away,  leaving  you 
looking  and  feeling  like  a  movie  comedian. 
You  hastily  disappear  into  a  store  until 
the  teachers  pass,  then  you  come  out 
again,  whistling. 

You  take  the  road  to  the  woods,  and  in 
a  short  time  you  arrive  at  a  brook,  above 
which  a  sign  plainly  says.  "No  Fishing!" 
You  put  your  rod  together,  bait  the  hook 
and  cast.  You  think  how  fine  it  would 
be  if  you  never  had  to  go  to  school,  etc., 
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until  you  take  out  your  watch  and  find 
that  you  have  sat  there  for  two  hours, 
and  have  felt  not  a  nibble  as  yet!  At  the 
end  of  the  third  hour,  you  are  about  to 
give  up  in  disgust  when  there  is  a  pull 
at  your  line.  You  think  it  is  a  whale,  for 
it  is  very,  very  heavy. 

After  a  long  tussle,  you  triumphantly 
pull  up — an  old  rubber  boot!  Angrily, 
you  hurl  the  boot  at  the  sign  which 
plainly  says,  "No  Fishing!"  .  and  with 
your  work-hardened  hand  you  wipe  the 
pouring  prespiration  from  your  heated 
brow. 

Again  consulting  your  watch  you  find, 
to  your  surprise,  that  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  Having  safely  dodged  your 
"keepers,"  you  arrive  at  the  piazza  in 
very  depressed  spirits.  You  dig  out 
your  books — for  the  caterpillars  are  averse 
to  letting  them  go — and  throw  in  the 
tackle. 

The  next  morning,  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  excuse  to  give  for  your 


absence.  A  toothache — no,  you  went 
to  the  dentist's  a  week  ago;  that  would 
not  do.  You  "rack  your  brains,"  and 
finally  decide  that  you  went  away — 
which  fact  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
When  you  have  successfully  passed  the 
day  at  school,  another  problem  arises, 
that  of  explaining  at  home.  You  finally 
sign  your  own  card  and  you  have  a 
strange  feeling  when  the  teacher  remarks 
about  the  similarity  between  your  writing 
and  that  of  your  father.  However,  you 
escape  from  her  accusing  eye,  and  the 
world  is  rosy  again. 

But  the  rosy  hue  turns  to  a  dull  gray 
when  you  come  home  and  discover — in 
a  most  forceful  way — that  someone,  a 
"little  bird"  presumably,  has  told  your 
father. 

As  you  slip  a  pillow,  unseen,  onto 
your  chair  at  supper  time,  you  wearily 
decide,  "After  all  it's  nice  to  go  to  school, 
isn't  it?" 

MARGARET  COSTELLO,  '24. 


American  Heroes 


Before  a  band  of  his  country's  foe 
That  man  of  daring,  Paul  Revere, 
Dashed  through  the  night  and  risked  his 
life 

For  Freedom. 


With  faith  and  courage  and  determined 

will, 
He  made  response  to  duty's  call; 
He  could  not  fail  his  country's  cause 
Of  Freedom. 


Thus  many  men  then  gave  their  lives 
And  many  more  in  years  just  passed — 
These  all  have  borne  the  immortal  gift 
Of  Freedom. 

HARRIET  GAY,  '24. 


Dietting 


T^VERYONE,  of  course,  is  entitled 
•*-'  to  his  own  idea  as  to  the  greatest 
misery  in  modern  society.  Some  may 
have  a  little  doubt  in  their  minds  regard- 


ing this  question,  and  some  even,  may 
not  be  able  to  decide  it  at  all.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however.  On  the 
contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  most 
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miserable  thing  which  can  be  inflicted  on 
man  or  woman  is  a  fixed  diet.  And  yet 
how  many  people  suffer  from  this  afflic- 
tion. 

I  belong  to  a  small  club  in  my  home 
town  and,  although  it  has  quite  another 
name,  I  have  often  thought  that  it  should 
be  called  the  "We  Diet  Club"  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  for  every  woman  in  it 
is  dieting  for  something. 

There  is  the  diabetis  victim  who  can 
eat  no  sweets  of  any  kind  (poor,  long- 
suffering  woman, — she  is  a  kindred  soul 
indeed),  and  her  neighbor  whose  blood 
pressure  is  too  high  and  who  can  eat  no 
red  meats,  no  potatoes,  bread,  pastry, 
or  in  fact  anything  with  starch  in  it. 

Then  there  is  the  rheumatic  victim 
who  can  eat  neither  acids  nor  red  meats, 
and  the  exceedingly  thin  person  (whom 
I  cordially  dislike)  who  is  constantly 
eating  sweets  and  drinking  cream  to  get 
fat.  (It  irritates  me  every  time  I  look 
at  her.     Why  should  she  be  blessed  thus!) 

And  lastly  there  is  the  exceedingly 
queer  person  who  voluntarily  inflicts 
this  misery  upon  herself  by  refusing  to 
eat  meat  of  any  sort.  She  calls  herself 
a  vegetarian — subsists,  as  near  as  I  can 
make    out,    on    lettuce    and    uncooked 


cereals,  and  is  altogether  entirely  beyond 

my  comprehension. 
And  you,  reader,  "screw  your  sympathy 

to  the  sticking  point,"  for  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  of  myself.  I  am  one  of  those 
poor  unfortunates  who  is  desperately 
fond  of  milk,  cream,  potatoes  and  sweets 
of  all  kinds,  whose  idea  of  heaven  is 
"endless  days  spent  on  floating  cloud-  of 
whipped  cream,"  and  who,  by  constant 
nerve-racking  self-sacrifice,  manages  to 
keep  just  below  the  two  hundred  pound 
mark.  Every  morning  I  arise  and  go 
shiveringly  through  a  series  of  strenuous 
gymnastics;  every  afternoon  I  walk  and 
walk  and  walk,  and  every  evening  I  set 
the  victrola  going  and  dance  and  hop  and 
hop  and  dance  until  I  crawl  into  bed 
exhausted.  But  all  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  my  misery  at  meal  times.  My 
house  is  full  of  books  on  the  art  of  dieting, 
chief  among  them  my  standby  "Count 
Your  Calories"  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Peters.  I 
starve,  and  starve,  and  starve, — and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  I  find  I  have  gained 
a  pound! 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  when  I 
suffer  so  acutely  I  repeat  that  society's 
greatest  misery  is  dieting? 

BARBARA  BARR,  '23. 


Trip  to  Mars 


I  WAS  in  the  park  reading  an  article 
on  Mars  when  an  old  man  came  along 
and  sat  down  beside  me.  He  glanced 
at  what  I  was  reading  and  said,  "What 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Not  much,"  I  said,  "it's  all  a  fake, 
people  flying  to  Mars." 

"Oh  no  it  isn't,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  I  have  been  there." 

"You've  been  there?" 

"Yes.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a 
trip  there  with  me?" 


The  old  man  did  not  wait  for  my  reply, 
but  started  off.  I  wondered  what  insane 
asylum  he  could  have  escaped  from,  but 
out  of  curiosity  I  followed  him.  A  five- 
minute  walk  brought  us  to  a  large  barn- 
like structure  with  no  windows  except 
one  in  the  roof.  I  went  inside  and  there 
in  a  large  stand  was  a  bullet-shaped  ob- 
ject, fully  thirty  feet  long  with  the  point 
towards  the  roof.  A  small  metal  door 
was  opened  in  the  structure  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  old  man  inside.  Inside  there 
were  all  kinds  of  apparatus  including  a 
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high  power  radio  set  and  many  switches 
and  switchboards.  The  old  man  pushed 
a  switch  and  the  thing  started  to  go  up- 
ward at  a  terrific  speed,  making  me  very 
dizzy.  I  looked  out  of  a  window  in  the 
front  and  saw  a  thing  that  looked  like 
a  ball  in  front  of  us.     As  we  drew  nearer 


I  could  see  people  moving  about  on  it. 
The  old  man  said,  "That  is  Mars,  and 
we  shall  land  in  a  few  seconds."  Just 
then  the  lights  went  out  and  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred  and — I  woke  up  to 
find  myself  on  the  floor  beside  my  bed. 
RUSSELL  KEYES,  '25. 


The  Approachiinig  Storinm 


There  slowly  came  a  small  black  cloud 
that  rose 
Straight  up  the  heaven  clear,  a  lonely 

cloud, 
Appearing  very  arrogant  and  proud, 
As  one  would  look  who'd  conquered    all 
his  foes. 

But  as  it  reached  a  higher  place  above, 
Companions  started  up  to  join  the  lark; 
And    these   were   large,    exceptionally 
dark, 

Foreboding  evil  acts  instead  of  love. 


They  joined   together,  forming  one   big 
mass 
Which  covered  now  entire  the  spacious 

sky; 
The  day  grew  darker  as  they  still  came 
by_  " 
Determined  that  they  would  forever  pass. 

And  still  they  came  until  it  seemed  that 

they 
Would  surely  drive  each  speck  of  light 

away. 

SELIM  LUNDEN. 


The  Flame  CMM 


THE  hiss  as  of  a  thousand  snakes, 
the  crackle  as  of  a  thousand  mus- 
kets, the  roar  as  of  a  thousand  guns, 
accompanied  by  a  leaping  furnace  of 
flames, — such  was  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten fire  which  threatened  to  wipe  out 
Warsaw.  The  heavens  were  a  dead, 
searing,  copper  color,  as  if  the  gods  in  a 
fit  of  terrible  anger  had  wiped  the  placid 
blue  of  peace  from  them,  and  had  smeared 
these  instead,  the  hated  vermillion  of 
anarchism.  Swiftly  and  more  swiftly 
the  flame  leaped  toward  the  town,  swept 
on  by  that  relentless  wind,  which  drove 
them  before  like  a  gaping  monster  to 
devour  its  prey.  The  city  was  surely 
doomed! 

The  townspeople  had  gathered  about 
the  palace  of  their  queen  which  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  arms  raised  in  sup- 
plication to  the  heavens,  a  prayer  rolling 


from  their  throats  like  the  peal  of  an 
organ.  Suddenly — a  mighty  wail  arose! 
A  babe  had  just  been  born  to  their  queen! 
A  babe  who  would  never  know  the  light 
of  day,  a  babe  who  would  die  the  night 
it  was  born,  a  babe  who  would  perish  in 
the  cruel  jaws  of  that  fiery  demon  which 
leaped  nearer  and  nearer!  But  no, — a 
greater  cry  welled  forth!  The  wind  had 
veered,  had  shifted!  Now  it  blew  with 
a  calm,  cool  strength  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  a  forceful  yet  comforting 
rain  fell,  beating  the  flames  down,  driving 
them  back! — back!  They  could  burn 
no  more!  Thank  God, — the  city  was 
saved! 

The  child,  though  christened  Dagmar, 
was  called  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
people,  "The  Flame  Child,"  for  had  she 
not  come  from  the  flames  and  at  her  com- 
ing had  not  the  wind  shifted  and  saved 
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the  city?  Truly,  that  was  her  name, 
they  thought. 

As  she  grew  older  the  name  became 
more  and  more  appropriate,  for  she  was 
like  a  flame,  not  the  flame  of  wanton  fire, 
but  the  caressing  flame  of  the  open 
hearth,  a  flame  which  invites  all  to  partake 
of  its  comfort,  to  enjoy  its  radiance  but 
yet  burns  with  the  clean  sincere  light  of 
steadfast  purpose.  For  not  only  did 
Dagmar  do  all  she  could  for  the  cold, 
the  hungry,  and  the  cheerless,  but  she 
loved  her  country  with  a  passionate 
loyalty,  unyielding  in  its  intensity. 

When  she  was  sixteen,  her  mother, 
Queen  Olga,  died  leaving  her  the  sole 
ruler  of  Poland.  For  four  years  she  held 
a  gentle  sway  over  her  people,  ruling  them 
with  wisdom  and  kindness,  but  in  her 
twentieth  year  vague  rumors  circled 
among  the  people  that  she  was  unfaith- 
ful; that  she  had  allied  herself  with  their 
hated  enemy.  These  reports  grew  in 
magnitude  and  number  until  at  length 
the  nation  became  so  convinced  of  their 
truth  that  they  exiled  their  young  queen, 
believing  her  to  be  a  traitor. 

Then  indeed  did  trouble  assail'  Poland's 
doors.  Great  hordes  of  barbarians,  of 
fighting  men  swept  down  from  the  north 
intent  on  destroying  Poland.  Farther 
and  farther  south  they  came.  The 
Polish  army  broke  and  retreated.  With- 
out a  leader  what  could  they  do? 

Dagmar,  having  heard  of  her  country's 
danger,  hastened  back;  and  in  their  peril 
the  people  recognized  her  as  ruler.  She 
organized  an  army  and  at  the  head  of  it 


hli<-  advanced  againsl   the  enemy.    The 

battle  was  long  and  severe,  but  at  last 
the  barbarians  were  driven  bark,  until 
in  desperation  they  took  a  stand  on  the 
very    borders    of    Poland.     The    Poles, 

thinking  that  tin-  enemy  was  sufficiently 
defeated,  immediately  departed  for  home. 
They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
they  discovered  that  Dagmar  was  miss- 
ing. She  had  fallen  in  the  fray  and  had 
been  dragged  into  the  town  which  the 
enemy  now  held.  At  once,  tired  and 
weary  though  they  were,  the  army 
turned  and  at  tremendous  speed  hastened 
back  to  the  town.  As  they  drew  near, 
they  found  it  to  be  a  mass  of  flames! 
The  enemy  had  fled,  but  outlined  against 
the  tallest  spire  they  distinguished  a 
woman's  form.  This  was  Dagmar. 
chained  there  to  die  in  the  flames.  They 
rushed  forward  blindly,  intent  on  saving 
their  queen,  but  as  they  reached  the 
town,  a  great  silence  fell  and  looking 
upward  they  saw  the  flames  leaping 
higher  and  higher  to  envelop  that  slender 
figure.  The  mass  of  fire  formed  a  scarlet 
canopy  behind  her.  She  stretched  forth 
her  arms  and  her  clear  sweet  voice 
floated  over  the  field,  "Poland!  my  Po- 
land! for  thee."  Then  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  the  tower  fell,  hurling  that  frail 
body  with  it.     Dagmar  was  dead! 

You  were  too  late  now!  Your  leader 
is  dead!  As  she  came  with  the  flames,  so 
she  went  with  the  flames.  Poland,  your 
flame  child  is  no  more! 

GRACE  POTTER.  '25. 


A  bit  of  French,  a  bit  of  math., 
A  touch  of  this,  a  touch  of  that. 
A  little  joy,  a  little  pain — 
There's  nothing  there  that  is  in  vain. 


LiMe 


It  matters  not  how  much  we've  got, 
There's  nothing  that  we  have  for  naught; 
"All  good  things  conic  in  snioll  amounts" 
And,  in  the  end,  each  little  counts. 

CECELIA  EKHOLM,  "23. 
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LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT 


La  Caleetara  de  Prima  vera  L9Experieimee  Wmu  Pettitt 

Hay  una  enfermedacl  que  todas  las 
personas  ganan,  sobre  las  estudiantes. 
Se  llama  "Calentura  de  Primavera." 
Aunque  nunca  causa  la  muerte,  resulta 
fatal  muchas  veces  a  las  notas  en  la 
escuela. 

Cuando  vd.  tiene  esta  fiebra,  todo  lo 
que  usted  quiere  hacer  es  extenderse  en 
la  sonebra  de  un  arbol  para  dormir.  No 
es  de  consequencia  si  usted  tiene  ambicion 
o  no,  segun  la  opinion  del  mundo.  La 
escuela  y  las  lecciones  son  olvidadas. 
Possiblemente  usted  tiene  la  intencion 
de  estudiarlas  pero  la  invitaccion  de 
sueno  y  de  descanzo  es  mas  fuerte  y  usted 
cede  a  esta  impulsion.  El  dia  proxima 
usted  no  sabe  nada.  Es  la  misma  his- 
toria  dia  por  dia  y  toda  la  semana.  Sus 
notas  minaran  peligrosamente  y  la  maes- 
tra  esta  sorprendida. 

Es  un  mal  viento  que  no  sopea  a 
nadie  esta  Calentura  de  Primavera. 

CLARA  GLEICHAUF,  '24. 


Un  jour  Jean  est  sorti  de  sa  maison 
pour  jouer.  Pres  d'un  arbre  il  a  vu  un 
trou  et  il  etait  curieux  de  voir  ce  qui  etait 
dans  ce  trou.  II  mit  un  baton  dans  le 
trou  et  soudainement  un  petit  serpent  est 
sorti  du  trou.  Jean  se  mit  a  courir  de 
toutes  ses  farces.  Au  meme  temps  le 
serpent  se  mit  a  courir  dans  l'autre  direc- 
tion. 

Quand  Jean  est  arrive  chez  liu  il  dit  a 
sa  mere,  "Je  n'irai  jamais  encore  pres 
de  ce  trou.     Jamais! 


N<o>§  As 

Tous  les  jeudis  a  midi  et  demi  nous 
avons  nos  assemblers.  Puisque  nous 
n'avons  pas  une  sable  d'assemblee  a 
l'ecole  nous  traversons  la  rue  a  une  salle 
dans  laquelle  ont  lieu  toutes  les  reunions 
sociales  de  l'ecole. 

Au  commencement  ded'annee  on  s'est 
decide  a  raccourcir  nos  periodes  de  classe 
pour  avoir  p'us  de  temps  pour  l'assemblee, 
D'abord  les  eleves  superieurs  quittent 
l'ecole,  et  ensuite  les  cadets. 

Apres  la  periode  de  musique  nous 
avons  notre  assembled.  Enfin  les  eleves 
qui  se  sont  comportes  le  mieux  sont 
renvoyes  avant  les  autres. 

JULIA  CONNOLLY. 


Une  Vieille 

Une  vieille  femme  sarlait  avec  le  facteur 
de  la  station.  Elle  portait  une  robe  noire 
avec  un  col  blanc.  Elle  attendait  le 
train.  En  fin  il  est  venu  et  elle  s'en  est 
alle.  Pauvre  femme!  elle  etait  si  vieille 
et  toutes  les  chaises  etait  prisses.  Un 
jeune  homme  liu  a  donne  une  chaise  et 
elle,  avec  un  sourir  doux  s'est  assise. 
Puis  par  la  fenetre  du  train  elle  regardait 
la  belle  campagne  ou  il  fait  du  soleil 
et  ou  les  belles  fleurs  poussaieux  ce  jour- 
la. 

Soyez  bienfaisant  aux  vieux,  tou jours! 
C.  FLOWER,  '25. 


La  Bibliotheque  dans  Norwood  est 
situee  a  la  rue  Walpole.  Elle  est  bien 
situee;  dans  la  bibliothqeue  il  y  a  beaucoup 
de  livres.  If  y  a  des  histoires,  des  fables, 
des  poemes,  et  beaucoup  d'autres  livres. 
II  y  a  des  livres  pour  les  enfants  et  pour 
les  grandes  personnes.  Les  livres  sont 
toujours  les  bons  amis  parce  qu'ils  ne 
changent  pas.  JOSEPH  MOORE. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH 


The  Holy  Grail 

SLOWLY  and  painfully  an  old  man 
made  his  way  down  a  flight  of  steps. 
As  he  neared  the  bottom  repulsive  odors 
filled  the  atmosphere.  In  his  feeble  hand 
he  clutched  a  bowl.  In  it  were  thrown 
some  scraps  of  food. 

Turning  down  a  narrow  passageway, 
he  shuddered  as  he  looked  up  at  a  rusty 
chain.  Looking  in  the  corner,  he  saw 
the  wretched  human  form  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  Thrusting  the  bowl  into  his 
wasted  hand,  he  turned  away  leaving 
Joseph  to  his  fate. 

Scarcely  had  the  steps  of  the  visitor 
died  away  when  soft  music  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  Joseph.  Looking  up  at  the  open 
window  he  saw  a  shaft  of  light  come 
through.  Down  this  golden  path  came 
the  vision  of  the  cup  his  Lord  and  Master 
drank  from  at  the  Last  Supper. 

After  this  Joseph  rallied  from  his 
weakness.  He  was  released  from  prison 
with  his  treasure.  But  he  who  wanted 
possession  of  this  cup  must  never  sin. 

At  first  Joseph  was  pure  and  holy 
but  one  day  he  fell  from  grace  and  the 
cup  disappeared. 

Soon  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
feasted.  A  light  came  through  the  win- 
dow, again.  Upon  this  light  was  a  snow 
white  cloud  surrounded  by  a  crimson 
glory.  Then  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, every  trace  of  the  glory  disap- 


peared.    The    Knights    looked    at    each 
other  and  whispered, 

"The  Holy  Grail." 

At  this  each  knight  knelt  and  vowed 
he  would  search  a  year  and  a  day  for  the 
sacred  cup. 

Immediately  the  Knights  told  King 
Arthur  about  it.  After  silence  had 
settled  upon  the  excited  group,  Sir  Galla- 
had  made  his  way  to  the  King  and  said, 

"To  me,  oh  King,  the  cup  was  like  a 
burning  sapphire  and  a  soft  voice  said, 
'Follow  me,  follow  me.'  " 

The  next  day  each  knight  set  out  upon 
his  quest  but  only  Sir  Gallahad  succeeded 
in  finding  the  Holy  Grail.   • 

EMILY  PERRY,  9D. 


Prize  E§§ay  Contest 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  has 
offered  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  for  the  best 
essays  entitled,  "The  American  Flag.'* 
The  first  prize  will  be  five  dollars,  the 
second  and  third,  two  dollars  and  a  half 
each.  The  essays  will  be  submitted  to 
judges  this  week  and  those  chosen  will 
be  read  at  a  public  assembly  to  be  held 
Flag  Day,  June  14.  This  is  a  generous 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Auxiliary  and  is 
appreciated  by  the  pupils  of  the  Junior 
High  School.  ' 

ETHEL  BALMER. 
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The  Little  Old  Cobbler 

The  cobbler  was  a  small,  bent,  old  man. 
His  hair,  what  he  had  of  it,  was  a  grayish 
white  and  his  thin  beard  was  the  same 
color.  His  face,  though  withered, 
wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  age,  was 
always  brightened  with  a  smile.  His 
small  twinkling  blue  eyes  peeped  out 
beneath  heavy  gray  eyebrows.  He  usu- 
ally wore  an  old-fashioned  swallow-tailed 
gray  suit,  which  was  partly  covered  by 
a  large  leather  apron.  One  would  be  apt 
to  mistake  him,  as  he  sat  tapping  the 
shoes,  for  a  little  gray  gnome  who  had 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  a  fairy  tale. 

ROSAMOND  LYNCH. 


Disgraced ! 

Poor  old  Fido!  His  glossy  coat  was 
smeared  with  dirt,  his  ears  torn  and 
bleeding,  his  nose  scratched  and  his  pride 
hurt. 

A  thoroughbred  French  bull  pup 
beaten  by  a  yellow  house  cat!  That 
hurt  him  more  than  his  bleeding  wounds. 
He  was  a  chagrined,  broken-spirited, 
dirty,  defeated  canine.     Poor  pup! 

IRVING  METCALF,  Jr. 


A  Household  Nuisance 

To  me  an  alarm  clock  is  a  very  annoy- 
ing article,  though  in  size  it  is  small  and 
does  not  look  as  though  it  could  cause 
any  trouble.  Its  dial  is  white  with  large, 
black,  glaring  figures.  On  the  appointed 
time  that  dreadful  prompt  clock  rings 
out  its  impudent  alarm,  "You  must  get 
up!    You  must  get  up!" 

MARY  RYAN. 


The  Chinese  Servant 

The    Chinese   servant   thinks    himself 
much    handsomer    than    a    white    man. 


His  narrow,  slanting,  black  eyes,  high 
cheek  bones,  and  little  round  nose,  his 
shaved  crown  and  pig  tails  hanging  al- 
most to  his  heels,  are  his  delight.  To 
this  he  adds  a  round,  cone-shaped  hat, 
and  a  black  tunic  with  ample  sleeves, 
and  black  boots.  When  he  has  a  spare 
moment,  he  sits  down  to  have  a  drink  of 
tea,  or  a  quiet  smoke,  and  when  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  goes  to  bed.  All 
Chinese  people,  even  the  higher  classes, 
go  to  bed  in  time  to  get  up  at  sunrise. 

VINCENT  OBLACZYNSKI. 


The  Portrait 


Whenever  I  visit  my  grandfather's 
house  I  enjoy  studying  an  old  portrait 
of  my  great-grandfather.  From  the  pic- 
ture, which  shows  only  his  head  and 
shoulders,  you  see  suggestions  of  a  tall, 
well  built  body.  The  shoulders  are 
broad  and  well  proportioned,  as  is  the 
chest.  The  h:gh  forehead  and  aquiline 
nose  give  a  hint  of  the  thinker,  which  is 
strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  well 
shaped  head.  The  piercing,  stern  eyes 
tell  of  an  inflexible  will  and  old  fash- 
ioned, iron  conscience.  The  fringe  of 
short,  white  whiskers  encircling  the  chin 
add  greatly  to  the  dignified  appearance 
of  the  fine  old  man. 

ROBERT  L.  EDWARDS 


Juinior  High  Games 

Many  of  the  rooms  have  already 
played  in  the  interclass  baseball  contest, 
but  at  such  an  early  date  no  one  is  cer- 
ta:n  who  the  winners  are. 

We  have  held  class  meetings  and  de- 
cided upon  having  a  cup  given  to  the 
victorious  room.  The  winning  team  will 
have  its  picture  taken  and  hung  in  the 
different  rooms  from  year  to  year. 
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Norwood  High  School  Baseball 

At  the  beginning  of  the  baseball  season 
the  general  feeling  of  the  student  body 
seemed  to  be  that  Norwood  High  would 
be  represented  by  a  weak  team  this  year. 
This  feeling  was  backed  by  the  reality  of 
having  only  four  veterans  from  last  year's 
squad.  Soon,  however,  this  thought  was 
completely  dispelled  by  the  appearance 
of  a  fast  and  well  organized  corps  of  men. 
The  only  drawback  was  that  "Bud" was 
prevented  from  playing  by  illness.  This 
but  fortunately  he  is  back  now  and  has 

already  played  in  three  games. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  West  Roxbury 

Our  first  game  of  the  season  was  played 
Patriots  Day  with  West  Roxbury  High. 
Norwood    beat    their    strong  opponents 

by   one  run,  the  final  score  being   7-6. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  Milton 
On   April   25    the   team   travelled   to 
Milton  and  there  it  defeated  Milton  10-1. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  Foxboro 

On  May  3,  "Norwood  continued  its 
surge    of    victories,    defeating    Foxboro 

High  18-8. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  New  Bedford 
At  12.30  Saturday,  May  26,  Norwood 
overcame  the  strong  New  Bedford  team 
by  a  score  of  7-6. 


Norwood  vs.  No.  Attleboro 
Saturday,  May  5,  Norwood  journeyed 
to  North  Attleboro.  Here  Norwood  met 
their  first  defeat  although  they  played 
an  excellent  game.  The  final  score  was 
6-2. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  West  Roxbury 
.   On  May  7  Norwood  played  a  return 
game  with  West  Roxbury  at  West  Rox- 
bury, losing  with  a  score  of  15-10. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  Franklin 
Norwood  lost  to  Franklin  High  in  a 
very  fast  game.     Franklin  had  an  unusu- 
ally good  pitcher  and  held  Norwood    to 

six  hits. 

*  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  Mansfield 
Norwood    rushed    through    the    nine 
from  Mansfield  High  with  a  score  of  8-2. 
Smith  played  the  best  for  Mansfield  and 

Flaherty  for  Norwood. 

* ,  *     * 

Norwood  vs.  Boston  Latin 
Saturday,  May  19,  Norwood  staged  a 
real  comeback,   defeating  Boston  Latin 

9-7. 

*     *     * 

Norwood  vs.  Walpole 
Norwood  continued  her  string  of  de- 
feats by  losing  to  Walpole  High  on  the 
latter's     grounds     Monday.      May   14. 
The  final  score  was  12-11. 
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Sdho©!  Activities 


At  one  of  the  school  assemblies  in  April 
a  real  "movie  show"  was  given,  showing 
pictures  of  the  refinement  of  cane  sugar 
in  all  stages  of  the  process.  This  was  as 
amusing  as  it  was  educational.  We  wish 
that  a  method  quite  as  interesting  could 
be  found  for  learning  other  lessons. 


The  annual  concert  of  the  High  School 
Glee  Clubs  and  Orchestra  was  given 
May  11.  Thanks  to  the  able  direction 
of  Miss  Hall,  it  was  certainly  a  very  great 
success.  Mr.  Robert  Burlen,  the  reader 
whom  so  many  enjoyed  last  year,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Varney,  baritone  soloist,  as- 
sisted in  the  program,  and  Manuel  Ber- 
man  delighted  everyone  with  his  violin 


The  program  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  Lustspiel  Keler  Bela 

Orchestra 
Goin'  Home  Dvorak 

Elusive  Love  Robinson 

Girls'  Glee  Club 
Spanish  Dance  Granado-  Kreisler 

Manuel  Berman 
Dreaming  Alone  in  the  Twilight      Moore 
Rockin'  In  De  Win'  Neidlinger 

Collegiate  Quartet 
Erotik 
Alita 
The  Building  of  the  Ship 

Mixed  Glee  Clubs 


Greig 
Losey 
Lahee 


SemioF  Notes 


At  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Senior 
Class,  matters  relative  to  graduation, 
class  day  and  the  banquet  have  been  dis- 
cussed. Graduation  will  occur  on  June 
fifteenth,  and  the  essays  which  have 
been  selected  for  this  time  are  those  of 
Edith  Hill,  Claire  Sullivan  and  Florence 
Littlefield. 

Class  Day  will  be  held  either  on  the 
following  day  or  two  days  later.  The 
parts  for  Class  Day  are  as  follows:  His- 
tory, Myrtle  Stuntzner;    Prophecy,  Ce- 


celia Eckholm;  Will,  Florence  Littlefield; 
Oration,  Robert  Williamson;  Gifts  for 
Girls,  Vera  Downey;  Gifts  for  Boys, 
Fred  Hurst. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  con- 
sisting of  Helen  Blanchot,  William  Alex- 
ander, Margaret  Flynn,  Myrtle  Stuntz- 
ner and  Eugene  Lunden,  to  decide  the 
nature  of  our  class  gift  to  the  school. 
Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grant, 
the  committee  put  before  the  class  the 
proposition   of   giving   to   the    school   a 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  scholarship, 
which  will  be  increased  by  each  succeed- 
ing class,  and  be  used  to  help  deserving 
pupils  of  the  future  classes  to  continue 
their  education  in  higher  institutions. 
This  plan  met  with  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval and  will,  therefore,  be  carried  out 
by  the  committee  in  charge. 

The  Senior's  Objections  to  School 

1.  The  Seniors  are  too  highly  respected 
by  the  under  classmen. 

2.  The  school  day  begins  too  late  and  is 
too  short. 

3.  Room  200  is  open  too  early. 

4.  The  study  periods  are  too  long. 

5.  Our  home  lessons  are  too  short. 

6.  The  teachers  show  too  much  par- 
tiality to  the  Seniors. 

7.  The  class  tax  is  too  low. 

8.  Graduation  comes  too  soon. 

Raspberries! 

Who  is  the  latest  model  for  "Slickum" 
advertisements? 

Win  B.  Alexander,  of  course. 

*  *     * 

Soph,  craning  his  neck:  "Gee,  listen  to 
that  aeroplane." 

Senior:      "That's  no   aeroplane.     It's 

Jerry  Ellis  in  the  Reo." 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Smith  to  Morrison  who  had  fin- 
ished first  in  the  Physics  intelligence  test : 
"It  won't  take  long  to  correct  yours!" 
Morrison  receives  third  from  the  highest 
percentage,  much  to  Mr.  Smith's  sur- 
prise. 

*  *     * 

Swanson,  wishing  to  make  his  voice 
sweet  for  the  Glee  Club  concert:   "Where 

are  those  cough  drops." 

*  *     * 

Student  translating:    "The  king  flees." 
Professor:   "No,  use  the  past  tense." 
Student:    "The  king  has  flees."     Ex. 


Miss  Elliot  to  Levine  who  was  endeav- 
oring to  name  the  states  in  the  Union: 
"Name  the  Atlantic  states  first." 

Levine:  "Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Oregon,  Washington." 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Smith  to  the  Physics  class:  "You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  in  a  class  with 
a  median  of  only  44%." 

Do  you  blame  Bullard  for  leaving? 

*  *     * 

Miss  Blake  to  pupils  getting  out  of 
their  seats:  "Wait  a  minute.  Rise — 
pass." 

Miss  Elliott:  "From  now  on  I'll  ac- 
cept no  more  excuses  for  unfinished 
work." 

Levine:  "From  now  on  the  days  will 
grow  hotter  and  hotter." 

Miss  Elliott:  "From  now  on  your 
lessons  are  going  to  be  longer  and  longer." 

Swanson:  "Yes  and  from  now  on  our 
marks  are  going  to  be  lower  and  lower." 

*  *     * 

The  first  period  began  at  8.30  the 
other  day.  English  IV  A.  sjmipathet- 
ically  joined  with  Miss  Blaisdell  in  la- 
menting the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. 

*  *     * 

The  Seniors  wonder  what  the  "Argue- 
not"  will  be  like  next  year — when  the 
class  of  '23  will  no  longer  grace  its  pages 

with  its  work. 

*  *     * 

The  Senior  class  sincerely  hopes  that 

the  present  Juniors  will  enjoy  their  daily 

promenades   next   year,    on    the    shady 

walks  facing  the  "Library  Isles"  on  the 

second  floor. 

*     *     * 

We  hear  that  Dorothy  Bemis  stumbled 
over  the  settee  down  stairs  in  Gym  and 
then  turned  around  and  said:  "Oh,  ex- 
cuse me.  I  couldn't  see,  honest  I 
couldn't!" 
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Discussing  ••Dublin'*  and  "Cork  City*' 
of  Norwood  in  History  IV  D. 

Miss  Abbott:  "Why  are  the  two  so 
antagonistic?  They  are  in  the  same 
place  aren't  they?" 


Mary  Corcoran:  "Oh  no.  'Cork  City' 
is  this  side  of  the  railroad  track  and 
■Dublin'—" 

Miss  Abbott:   "I  mean  in  Ireland." 


Junior  Class  Notes 


The  Juniors  held  a  short  meeting  late 
in  April  at  ^hich  a  report  was  given  of 
several  conferences  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Treasurer  announced 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury. 
Mr.  Grant  then  gave  the  class  a  good  bit 
of  advice  on  the  subject  of  ftmds  and  the 
meeting  closed. 

"Little  Blue  Gloom"  stole  in  upon  us 
when  we  were  informed,  not  long  ago,, 
that  we  were  to  take  an  Intelligence  test. 
Some  of  us  had  never  taken  such  a  test 
before  and  were  anxious  to  learn  what  it 
was  like:  others  of  us  who  had  were  just 
a  wee  bit  curious  to  know  if  this  one  were 
different,  and  thus  we  took  the  test. 
"When  it  was  over,,  many  admitted  that 
they  had  enjoyed  it  despite  then  fear 
as  to  their  intelligence  being  nil,  for  it 
was  both  novel  and  interesting.  It  is 
not  fitting  that  we  criticise  too  much, 
but  could  we  not  wish  that  the  Juniors 
had  come  out  with  a  score  just  a  few 
points  higher? 

In  a  very  short  time  we  hope  to  be 
Seniors!  i.Sonie  are  cultivating  dignity 
already.)  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  be 
as  great  a  success  as  the  present  graduat- 
ing class! 


Follies  of  1924  by  Walter  Woodman 

I  gave  you  up  before  you  threw  me 
down — Barbara  Howes. 

You  Tell  'Er  I  Stutter — Jeff  MacLean. 

Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers — 
Marching  to  Assembly. 


Mr.     Gallagher     and     Mr.     Shean — 
"Micky"  and  "Tony." 
I  never  knew  I  could  love  anyone  like 
I'm  loving  you — Esther  Sinclaire. 

Cow  Bells— Paul  Sykes. 

Bright  Eyes — Ruth  Watson. 

Sunshine  Alley — Lunch  Counter. 

Lost  a  wonderful  girl — John  Jewett. 

Barney  Google — Eugene  Potter. 

Seven  come  Eleven — Henry  Diggs. 

Poor  Little  One — Manuel  Bemian. 

Carolina  in  the  morning — Study  Hall. 

That's  what  makes  the  world  go  round 
— Bella  Fireman. 

Playmates — Xelly  and  Doris. 

Running  Wild — Lindsey  Cleveland. 

The  Sheik— Eddie  Landry. 

Blue  Eyes — "Peggy"  Costello. 

He  is  a  Panic? — Scratchy  Allen. 

Stumbling — Bud  Dower. 

Hot  Lips — Elsie  Smith. 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Make  Those 
Eyes  at  Me  For? — Alice  Phalen. 

That     Red     Headed     Gal— Florence 
Slavey. 

In    Our    Home    Town — Tenner    Mc- 
Donough. 


Dowdie  reading  a  composition: 
trout  is  a  verv  wise  animal." 


'The 


Our  idea  of  nothing  at  all — The  Senior 

Shorthand  class  that  meets  in  20.   and 

sharpens  its  pencils  on  the  Junior's  desks. 
*     *     * 

We  notice  that  our  class  president  likes 
certain  girls  pretty  well. 
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Well,  Seniors,  it  won't  be  long  before 

you  will  be  facing  the  hard,  cruel  world. 

*     *     * 

We  believe  that  Jeff  McLean  has 
changed  his  favorite  color,  but  it  may  be 
only  a  rumor. 


Some  Ambitions  of  Room  201 

Jeff  McLean— To  be  Mutt  instead  of 
Jeff. 

James  Thomas — -To  have  another  name 
beside  skunk. 

Margaret  Costello — To  have  her  hair 
bobbed. 

Barbara  Howes— To  have  curly  hair. 

Richard  Morris — To  blush  unseen. 

Eleanor  Rice— To  become  a  stone. 

Ruth  Watson— To  get  fat. 

Charles  Rafuse — To  play  on  the  big 
League  Teams. 

Lindsey  Cleveland — To  sing  "Alice 
Where  art  Thou?" 

Clara  Gleichauf — To  become  Pavlowa's 
successor. 

Edward  Landry — -To  be  Valentino,  the 
second. 

Helen  Murphy — To  be  a  vamp. 

Manuel  Berman — To  be  tall. 


Tony  Karshis— To  continue  his  walks 
to  West  wood. 

Bud  Dower — To  be  able  to  sleep. 

Katherine  Foes — To  be  an  author. 

Thomas  McDonough — To  have  Helen 
grow  taller. 

Charles  O'Connor — To  see  Nelly  home. 

Esther  Sinclair — To  elope. 

Miss  Elliott — To  have  the  class  quiet 
at  the  beginning  of  school. 

The  rest  of  the  class  haven't  any  am- 
bitions. 


If 

If  you  have  such  a  brain  that  you  re- 
member 

Even-thing  that  you  have  ever  heard — 

If  you  can  concentrate  on  dry  home- 
lessons, 

While  people  talk,  and  do  not  hear  a 
word — ■ 

If  you  can  take  a  test  of  your  intelligence 
And  get  two  hundred  twenty  when  it's 

done — 
If  Solomon  would  marvel  at  your  wisdom, 
You  might  get  by  the  College  Board,  my 

son. 

KATHERINE  FOSS.  '24. 


Anderson,  in  Latin 
this  eagle  has  an  extra  pair  of  wings  on 
his  feet." 

Miss  Johnson:    "No,  my  son,  those  are 

there  to  beautify  his  person." 

*  *     * 

Heard  in  the  coat  room: 
Senior:    "How  do  you  like  the  Sopho- 
more's class  rings?" 

Junior:   "Oh  they  are  cute,  but  what  is 

the  idea  of  the  fruit  dish?" 

*  *     * 

Tony  will  join  the  orchestra  next  year. 
He  will  play  foot  notes  on  his  shoe  horn. 


Sophomore  Notes 

"Oh.  Miss  Johnson,  Riley:    "What  can  you  get  for  a  nickel 


at  the  lunch  counter  to-day?" 
Bunney:    "A  lunch  ticket." 

Mr.  Smith:  "When  you  sweep  the 
floor  with  a  dry  broom,  the  germs  hook 
a  ride  on  a  piece  of  dust,  and  ride  all 
around." 

*     *     * 

Eppich,  in  response  to  Miss  Abbott's 
question  as  to  what  the  knights  were 
doing  around  the  wine  carts:  "I  think 
they  were  prohibition  agents  raiding 
them." 
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Miss  Johnson  and  George  Taylor: 
"Tell  all  about  inscientis." 
"I  can't." 
"Why?" 

"Inscientia." 

*     *     * 

Miss  Blaisdell:    "What  is  a  rumor?" 
Regan:    "A  man  who  lives  in  a  hotel. 


In  Geometry: 
circles  are  equal." 


'Radio   of  the  same 


Mr.  Smith:   "What  is  a  vacuum?" 

Pupil:    "I  don't  know  just  how  to  say 

it  but  it's  in  my  head." 
*     *     * 

Did  his  best:  "So,"  sobbed  Illma  Vlad- 
offovitchskioffsky,"  Ivan  Nine-Spot- 
Ski  died  in  battle.  You  say  he  uttered 
my  name  as  he  was  dying?" 

"Part  of  it,"  replied  the  returned  sol- 
dier, "part  of  it." 

Ex. 


EXCHANGE   DEPARTMENT 


Exchanges 

"The  Arguenot"  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  following  school 
publications: 

"The  Durfee  Hilltop,"  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

"The  Periscope,"  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

"The  Live  Wire,"  Junior  High  School, 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

"The  Tattle-Tale,"  Wareham,  Mass. 

"The  Gloucester  Beacon,"  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

"The  Banner,"  Rockville,  Conn. 

"The  Advocate,"  Needham,  Mass. 

"Oak  Leaves,"  Oak  Grove  Seminary, 
Vassalboro,  Maine. 

"The  Echo,"  Canton,  Mass. 

"Boston  University  Beacon,"  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Boston  University  News,"  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

"St.  Joseph's  Prep  Chronicle,"  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

"The  Echo,"  Winthrop,  Mass. 

"The  Imp,"  Brighton,  Mass. 


COMMENTS  ON  OUR  ARGUENOT 

Welcome  to  our  department!  A  paper 
that  deserves  praise.  We  liked  the  story 
"Fate"  and  your  seal  is  the  best  yet. 
What  a  clever  idea! — "The  Periscope." 


Your  paper  shows  hard  work  and  much 
effort;  you  have  succeeded. — "The  Live 
Wire." 

To  relieve  the  somewhat  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  arrangement  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  employment  of  a  few  em- 
bellishments in  the  nature  of  drawings 
or  cartoons  would  be  found  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  this  already 
splendid  magazine. — "The  Advocate." 


ARGUENOT  ON  OUR  COMMENTS 

"The  Tattle-Tale,"  Wareham,  Mass- 
Why  not  create  an  Exchange  Depart- 
ment? The  poem  or  poems  on  the  "Class 
of  1922"  in  your  Alumni  Department  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  de- 
partments of  your  magazine  are  well 
organized  and  the  headings  are  wel- 
drawn. 

"St.  Joseph's  Prep  Chronicle,"  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — We  welcome  you  to  our 
list.  We  appreciate  having  among  our 
exchanges  a  magazine  of  such  literary 
excellence.  The  entire  magazine  shows 
unusual  finish  and  literary  style.  Your 
editorials  and  stories  are  good  and  your 
poems  are  superior  to  any  poems  found 
in  the  average  paper.  We  particularly 
liked  your  editorial  on  "Long  Pants"  and 
the  poem  entitled  "The  River." 


EDUCATE  YOUR   FEET 

BY  WEARING 

EDUCATORS 

Buy  a  Good  Shoe  and  Save  Money 


PETERSON   BROS. 

709  Washington  Street  Norwood,   Mass. 

BALFOUR'S  BAKERY 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 


i&ME**^0* 


RAiN. 


FaoTcFDtf*  '      MdRWOODtMASS 


PAUL  D.  KOCH 
Custom  Satlnr 

Steam  and  Naphtha  Cleaning 

Ladies'   and  Gent's   Suits   Cleaned, 
Pressed  and  Repaired 

WASHINGTON  ST.,  NORWOOD 


Norwood 

Economy  Public 

Market 

WASHINGTON  ST.,  NORWOOD 


SOUTH  END  HARDWARE  CO. 

NICHOLAS  ABDALLAH,  Proprietor 


The  Largest  Hardware  Store  Between 

Boston  and  Providence  Because 

WE  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE 


1043-1047  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Telephone  0405 


NORWOOD 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Company 

5  and  10c  Store 


Ntfnwmi  (Exmt  Otompang 


Commercial 

and 

Saving  Departments 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rental 
$5. 00  per  year 


Money  goes  on  interest  in  Savings  Department 

January,  April,  July  and  October  1st, 

in  each  year. 


The  Standard  of  Comparison 


PACKARD 

SINGLE  SIX 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one 


NORWOOD  BUICK  CO 

' 'Consistently  Dependable" 

10  COTTAGE  STREET,  NORWOOD,  MASS. 

Telephone  Norwood  0181 


FILMS    FOR    YOUR    CAMERA 


The  Rexall  Store  NORWOOD,  MASS. 

Agents  for  Mansion  House  Ice  Cream 

NONE  BETTER 

TRY  OUR  MILK  SHAKES 

We  use  an  individual  jar  of  Endicott's  Guernsey 
milk  in  each 


WINSOL  REMEDIES  FOR  SALE  HERE 

Old  Remedies  for  All  Ills 


A.  F.  BROWN  CO.      washiSSodtreet 

A.  F.  Brown,  Reg.  Phar. 


THE   HOME    OF    DELICIOUS    ICE    CREAM 

Made  by  P.  D.  Lentros 

AT  THE 
716  WASHINGTON  STREET 


"SUPERITE"   METAL  PENCILS 

"The  "Pencil  Supreme" 

1.  IT'S  THE  LIGHTEST  PENCIL  MADE 

2.  HAS   CLOTCH  THAT    REPELS    AND 

EXPANDS  THE  LEADS 

3.  HAS  SPRING  CLIP 

4.  HAS  AN  UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

CLARK'S  PHARMACY,  Inc, 

Telephones  0691  and  0768  CONGER  BLOCK 


Compliments  of 


Holliston  Mills,  Inc 


For   Best   Quality,    Better   Service 
and  Perfect   Satisfaction 

Trade   at   the 

NORWOOD  CASH  GROCERY 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Orders 


Carl  A.  Anderson 
Sailor 

714  Washington  St.,  Norwood 

Telephone  Norwood  0032-R 

BOSTON  OFFICE: 
120  TREMONT  ST.,  ROOM  407 


Compliments  of 


C.  M.  Callaljatt 


REAL  ESTATE 


MORTGAGES 


CARROLL  H.  WOODS 


N.  H.  S.  '01 


INSURANCE 

OF  ALL   KINDS 


601  WASHINGTON  STREET 


NORWOOD,  MASS. 


FISHERS  CAFE 

Where  You  Get  Home-Made 
Pastry  With  Your  Meals 


D.   LANDRY 
Hair  Dressing  Parlor 

Special  Attention  Given  to 
GIRLS'  BOBBED  HAIR 

714  Washington  St.,   Norwood 


FOR  TEN  DAYS  ONLY 

Beginning  June  15,  we  will  sell  the  Complimet 

famous  Gordon  $3.00  Hose 

for  $8.00  a  pair  THE     JUST     RIGHT 

Other  full-fashioned,  three-seam,  pure  silk 

Hose  at  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $1.75  TAILORING     CO. 

Big  reductions  in  young  men's  fancy  lisle 
and  silk  hose 

E.   PERLMUTTER    |   talbot  block,    Norwood 

Official  agent  for  Boy  Scout  Uniforms 


COMMENCEMENT  GIFTS 

Eastman  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
Brownie  Cameras  $2.50  up 

Waterman  and  Conklin  Fountain  Pens 
and  Combination  Sets 

EVERSHARP   PENCILS 


GARNER'S  PHARMACY 

Cor.  Cottage  and  Washington  Sts.,  Norwood 

FRANK  A.  MORRILL 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 

BIGELOW  BLOCK,  NORWOOD 
Telephone  0125  Norwood 
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